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ous differences between the 
master builders and their 
operatives, in Liverpool, 
2 Manchester, Birmingham, 
ee = Leeds, and other important 
places, unusually protracted and important as 
they have been, were at length satisfactorily 
arranged, and that work would be immediately 
resumed. <A conference, between a deputation 
of the masters and a deputation of the workmen, 
was held last week before Mr. Rushton, the 
magistrate, in Liverpool. The masters urged, 
that labour should be free, and that no man 
should be compelled, against his will, to join 
a club, and forbidden from accepting for his 
time, any but a stated sum. They then sub- 
mitted, as a proposition :— 

“ Theat a disclaimer be made of the right 
of any man or body of men, interfering with 
the freedom of labour, and they admitted the 
perfect right of all artisans to work for whom 
and upon what terms they pleased.” 

After some discussion this was agreed to, 
The next proposition was ;— 

“ That the various trades connected with 
building, repudiate all connection with a general 
and national trades union, the masters offering 
no opposition to local association for the 
general benefit of the working classes; and 
the workmen agreed to offer no molestation or 
annoyance whatever to those men who are now 
at work, and who have signed the declaration.” 

The different members of the trades deputa- 
tion denied that there was any thing like a 
national union existing, amongst the various 
trades. On the part of the masons, it was 
admitted that of this body a general union 
existed throughout the country. 

Mr. Holme said he felt perfectly satisfied 
that there was a national union existing, and 
the result of that union was, that it was utterly 
impossible, with any degree of safety, for 
masters to enter into contracts for work, under 
the dictation of an organization of trades, which 
had its ramifications throughout the country. 

An assurance having been given by the men, 
that their respective trades did not belong to 
any national or general association, the pro- 
position was withdrawn. 

It was then agreed to on the part of the ope- 
ratives, “that no molestation be offered to 
those workmen who are now employed, and 
have signed the declaration” (in number, 
nearly 1,000), “and that the deputation of 
workmen here present, agree most earnestly to 
impress upon the minds of their fellow-work- 
men, the propriety of abstaining from the use 
of any terms of reproach to those men who 
have already agreed to the masters’ terms, and 
who are now employed.” 

The masters then proposed that, as some of 
the branches of the building trade commenced 
work at 6 o’clock on the Monday morning, 
and left off at half-past 3 o'clock on a Saturday 
afternoon, while others commenced at 7 o’clock 
on Monday morning, and worked until 4 
o’clock on the Saturday, a practice which had 
been found most inconvenient, an uniformity 
of commencing and leaving off should be ob- 
tained, and that the whole of the trades should 
commence at 6 o’clock on the Monday, and 
leave off at 4 on the Saturday, which would 
be more convenient to all parties. To this the 
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masons strongly objected ; and, after a diseus- 
sion, it was agreed that the hours of labour 
should remain the same as heretofore; but 
that the distribution of the time should be ar- 
ranged between the various trades and their 
employers, and should form no part of the 
present negotiation. 

The foregoing conditions having been agreed 
to, the masters agreed to waive calling on the 
men to sign the “declaration,” previously 
alluded to, and the conference ended. 

It will be seen, however, that although some. 
thing had been achieved (the declaration being 
the main grievance on the part of the men), the 
first cause of the strike, namely, amount of 
wages, was left untouched; and the masons, 
before they would come to work, demanded an 
increase of one shilling per week to their 
wages, and half an hour for refreshment, at 
four o’clock every afternoon, Mr. Tomkin- 
son, the builder, to whom the demand was 
made, at once refused to accede. The masons 
therefore, still remain out, and the other trades 
follow their example. 

A meeting was afterwards held, when the 
last-named gentleman was in the chair; and 
after stating what had transpired, said, he left it 
to the meeting to come to some resolution on 
the painful subject, rendered doubly so to him 
beeause he had left the meeting held before 
Mr. Rushton, on Wednesday, with a firm im- 
pression—that impression being the same on 
Mr. Rushten’s mind, and on the minds of the 
masters generally—that the affair bad been 
amicably arranged. He was aware that keep- 
ing the question open was the cause of the 
deepest injury, which he was sure must be 
deplored by every gentleman in that room. 
The fault, however, lay with the masons them- 
selves, who were acting in @ way to prevent any 
amicable arrangement being made with the 
other trades, who were willing to abide by the 
agreement entered into; and he himself had 
almost arrived at the conclusion, that any con- 
cession made in the kindest spirit would only 
lead to further demands, 

After a long conversation, the following re- 
solation was unanimously agreed to :— 


“Having read the report of the meeting 
which took place yesterday before Mr. Rush- 
ton, between the deputation of the master 
builders and the deputation of the workmen, 
and also hearing the statement of the chairman 
as to the conference to-day, between himself 
and a deputation of the operative masons, when 
a demand was made for half an hour’s eessa- 
tion from labour each afternoon: Resolyed,— 
That the number of hours of labour be the 
sume as before the strike, but that it be compe- 
tent to any member to make such a distribution, 
and such hours as may be considered conve- 
nient to the respective trades.” 


It does not seem likely that the men will re- 
main out much longer; indeed before this, 
something definite has probably been effected, 
the differences being very considerably nar- 
rowed. The masons reckon on the number of 
large works at present going on, and for the 
completion of which, by a certain time, the 
contractors are bound under heavy penalties. 
They miscaleulate on public opinion, which is 
certainly with the masters, and act in ignorance 
of the laws which regulate wages. In reply to 
the secretary of the masons’ union, who said 
they were very strong, Mr. Samuel Holme, 
justly replied, that union might give strength 
for a time; but union could not give employ- 
ment or create work, but the reverse ; and that 
if, by the strength of the masons’ anion, they 
imposed terms which the public refused to pay, 
a diminution of their work would be the con- 
sequence,and they themselves would eventually 
be the sufferers, 

































The question, indeed, is now between the 
public Und the workmen; if the masters are 
compelled to pay higher wages, the charges to 
their employers must be higher also; and the 
result would be, less employment and conse 
quent injury to all parties. Devices will be 
used to avoid employing masons, and capital 
will seek fresh channels. A writer from Li- 
verpool says,—* One of our first architects has 
resolved to abandon the use of stone in build- 
ing, as much as possible; and at this time we 
are credibly informed that several piles of 
building are proceeding where iron has been 
substituted for stone. We perceive by one of 
our loeal prints, that a gentleman from Wales 
has waited on some of the principal builders, 
and offered to supply a substitute for stone in 
the shape of door and window heads, cornices, 
and other things, made out of the Welch fire 
clay, and which can be produced at about half 
the cost of stone ; and we doubt not, in this age 
of mechanical skill, that various expedients 
will be devised to abolish masonry, if the ma- 
sons themselves shall render the use of stone 
too expensive.” 

The mischief of the strike is not confined to 
builders alone, but has a serious effect on the 
trades connected with them. Timber, we learn, 
has fallen 2d. a foot; dealers in glass and lead, 
and brickmakers, especially complain; and of 
course the general stagnation seriously affects 
the small shop-keepers, who will, with diffi- 
culty, pay their rents—so intimately is society 
interwoven, and one portion of it dependent 
on another. 

We urgently exhort the leaders in this 
movement, some of whom, we know, are readers 
of our journal, to throw no difficulties in the 
way of an immediate arrangement, but, on the 
contrary, to use their influence with their 
colleagues to prevent further discussion, and 
induce the men immediately to resume their 
work. 

In order that our readers may have a com- 
plete view of the present position of things, 
we must mention that the Builders and Con- 
tractors’ Association is now completely organ- 
ized. 

Mr. Bellhouse, of Manchester, is president, 
and Mr. John Tomkinson, of Liverpool, vice- 
president; Mr. Edwards, of Manchester, and 
Mr. James Holme, of Liverpool, auditors. 
The committee of management consists of six 
members for Manchester, six for Liverpool, six 
for Birmingham, four for Leeds, four for 
Preston, Sheffield, and some other large and 
populous places, and two for minor towns, 
such as Bolton, Wigan, Macclesfield, &c. The 
rules and laws for the government of the asso- 
ciation will be forthwith printed for general 
distribution, and lecal committees formed for 
the various towns, each having a secretary ; 
so that, on any intimation of a strike, or any 
unusual demands being made by the unions in 
any particular place, every member of the 
association throughout the country, will be 
immediately made acquainted with it, and be 
prepared accordingly. 

We do not mention this association with any 
feeling of satisfaction,—quite the reverse. The 
antagonistic principle thus developed, the 
further separation of classes whose interests 
are, or should be identical, is greatly to be 
deplored, and we shall look with deep interest 
for the arrival of the time, when the masters’ 
anion and the men’s union, shall merge in 
ove general union for the general good. 

The money which has been foolishly and 
wickedly wasted, in this ill-advised struggie, 
would have provided the means of education 
for thousands of their children. 
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LEAVES FROM AN ARCHITECT’S DIARY. 
No. 2. 


—The practice of committing ideas to r, 
or, as it might be oupveinah of tdakiog san: 
in-hand,—this form of attentive consideration, 
and tabular systematizing of thoughts and re- 
Hlections, would be a greater assistance than 
many wit of, in the accomplishment of their 
professional duties. For, as the grand secret 
of success, that which enables one man to carry 
on an amount of labour twice as great as ano- 
ther, consists in system and arrangement, so 
that system can be greatly promoted by the 
habit to which reference is made. The num- 
ber of original thoughts which constantly 
arise and perish, for want of a ready memo- 
randum, would, in minds of no extraordinary 
capacity, almost equal in importance the more 
patent results of investigation and labour. 
The lid blown off by the steam from a kettle, 
or the apple which fell from the tree, trifling 
as the incidents might have been in themselves, 
were really the precursors of discoveries, one of 
the most important element in the progress of 
modern science, and the other of the laws which 
regulate the universe.—Not that any argument 
can be drawn from this, that research is of 
little importance; inventions are valueless till 
certified by experiment, and habits of inves- 
tigation themselves originate those ideas, 
which too often disappear almost as soon as 
they arise. 
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——Reeurring to preceding pages of this 
Diary,—how many of them are records of 
exertions, which did not bring an adequate 
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be incontrovertible. When you have set 
before you dishes garnished and spiced, think 
it not amiss to inquire a little, what may have 
been the naked state of that particular entremet, 
and though you relish the pepper, and pass by 
the oil, court rather the plain old English fare, 
which aims at no deception, and shews pre- | b 
cisely what it is.—People will have showy | 
buildings, and will have them cheap ;—who | ¢ 
answer for it? “ Architects.” People “ save | v 
the expense of an architect” —who answer for 
it? “ Architects.” Men of science, who 
make acoustics or ventilation their entire 
study, fail ;—who again bear the brunt? “ Ar- 
chitects.” 
day argued, that the system of ventilation | a 
should be persevered in for the sake of ex- 
periment. Ventilation isthe architect’s busi- 
ness, but who would dream of giving him a 
building and a separate amount to experiment 
with —The clever author of the burlesque is 
probably, by this time, aware, that architects 
have had no hand, in the “ streets, crescents, 
and squares,” and that it is “the gulls” who 
“take” the houses who keep up the bad 
system of building, which architects quite agree 
with him in denouncing. 


In consuming smoke in the usual sy! a 
re, 


quantity of cold.air is introduced into the 

and as this must be heated up to the tem- 
perature of the surrounding fuel, the loss of 
the latter may be equal to, or even greater 
than, the saving of the fael from the com- 


ustion of the products of distillation. This 
ften results in the careless use of furnaces 
onstracted on the principle of smoke pre- 
ention, and thus leads to the contradictor 


statements given by those who have used suc 
furnaces, 
periments the saving - 
siderable, and the reason of this will be at 
A member of parliament the other | once perceived, when it is considered that in 


But in all carefully condacted ex- 
of fuel has been con 


ddition to the combustion of the products of 


distillation there is a large amount of fuel 
saved by the combustion of a gus called car- 
bonie oxide, formed by the proper product of 
combustion, carbonic acid, takin 
passage through the incandescent fuel, another 
portion of carbon, which escapes useless as 
regards the production of heat, unless burned 
by the air introduced at the bridge of the fur- 
nace, for the purpose of consuming the pro- 
ducts of distillation. 


up in its 


From these considerations, and from expe- 


ee eee 


—Thaus it appears, that the impediments to 
rofession of an architect, arise 
mainly from the want of familiarit 
publie with the nature and valu 
labours, and the proper mode of remunerat- 
ing them, leading them to consider the pur- 
suits of architect and builder as identical, to 
ask that from the architect, which in any other 
case, they would not think of accepting with- 


success in the 


riments conducted under our inspection, with 
a view to determine this point to our satisfac- 
tion, we arrive at the sonclodions that although 
from careless m ement of fires there is 
often no saving, and that indeed there is fre- 
quently a loss of heat in the prevention of 
smoke, still that with careful management the 
prevention of smoke is in many cases attended 
with, and may in most cases be made to pro- 
duce, an economy of fuel. 


out the equivalent; to which it is necessary to 


Sete 


return? Difficulties there may be in ever 
profession ; much labour must be gone shewagt 
—and that we accept willingly—and the main 
end of labour accomplished only sometimes. 


add, the too facile acquiescence of architects 
themselves, in what tends alike to their own | § 
detriment, and that of every one else, in health | ! 


It may be unnecessary to remind your lord- 


ship that the cause of the emission of smoke 


n manafactories may be classed under three 


different heads, the relative importance of 


and personal comfort, in mind, body, and purse. 
Architects must become true cosmopolites ; 
let them enter into the world, and advocate 
the improvement of taste, and the scientific 
construction of buildings on the principle of 
publie good, and they will so best advance 
their own immediate interests. 


which involves very different considerations 
in any attempt to legislate for its prevention. 
These are, 

1. The want of proper construction and 
adjustment between the fire-places and the 
boilers, and the disproportionate size of the 
latter to the amount of work which they are 
expected to perform; 2. The deficiency of 
draught, and improper construction of the 
flues leading to a chimney of inadequate 


But I do not think that in any other profession 
there is the same indifference to its interests, 
which characterizes our own. The opinion of 
an architect, when applied for, and his time, 
are his property, as the world knows they are 
in the case of the barrister, and the physician— 
why repeat any thing so obvious? Because 
i 4 the world will not know this, and the archi- 
tects seem careless to explain it. Not to men- 
tion the one great system of swindling by 
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PROHIBITION OF SMOKE. 


De 


committees, in competitions, which as much | ™®?O®™ BY SIR HENRY DE LA BECHE AND DR. . : 
ft deserve te be'the odbhent of a tes book.” ec PLAYPAIR. height or capacity; 3. The carelessness of 
t many that come from the parliamentary press Our readers may remember that a bill stoking and management by those entrusted 
i] the extent of which architects themselves are | for the general suppression of smoke, before ker the charge of the fire-places and 
oilers. 


the House last session, was withdrawn upon 
an understanding that a subject of such ad- 
mitted public importance should be left in the 
hands of the Government, and that some 
measure having this for its object should be 
submitted to Parliament by them. 

Before doing this, the Government thought 
it desirable to refer the matter to Sir Henry 
De la Beche and Dr. Lyon Playfair, direct- 
ing them to inquire, amongst other things, 
into the means at present adopted for the pre- 
vention of smoke in various parts of the king- 
dom. 

We take the following from the report of 


Into some of the local acts for the sup- 
pression of smoke, provisions were introduced 
which have rendered them to a great extent 
inoperative. 

“« Most of the recent acts for this purpose are 
founded on the clause in the Derby Improve- 
ment Act, which enjoins a penalty ‘for or in 
respect of every week during which such fur- 
nace or annoyance shall be so used or continued.’ 
Now, as it cannot be proved that smoke does 
continue without cessation for a ‘whole’ week, 
seeing that, in all chimnies, there are periods 
when no smoke is emitted, and that smoky 
chimnies do not emit opaque smoke more 


not aware of, and the injurious results of which 
people generally do not stop to estimate; the 
architectural profession to popular eyes is 
shrouded, sal those who are painfully in- 
terested make no effort to dispel the mist.— 
An architect, what is he? Mr. Planché lately 
told some thousands of people that he was a 
builder ;* not an able x honest one, but the 
perpetrator of those vile productions, built of 
condemned bricks and unseasoned timber, to 
at which allusion was made some pages back.t 
ia 2 @ To 
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‘* A fallacy, exploded long ago, 
As ruinous to architects,” * * 


for, according to the same authority, if 


‘* dwellings were to last for ages, 
The half of us will not get workman’s wages.”’ 


Thus a large audience go home every night, 
each one of them thinking, that all the shaky 
windows and creaking floors in his house are 
the work of “these architects,”—not one 
of whom ever heard of the place—and not only 
that, but that such mal-construction, it is the 
interest of the architect to encourage, and that 
he is rascal enough to do so. “ Great is truth, 
and will”—but nobody says when—“ prevail ;” 
one erroneous statement boldly made, and 


pregnant with sarcasm, lays stronger hold of 


the popular palate than any truth supported by 
evidence, but needing the trouble of examina- 
tion. As the easiest way of teaching children 
is by rhymes, so the jingle and the satire are 
recollected, whilst the injustice and the slander 
are uncared for.—A building is erected,—some 
wit discovers it is like something, no matter 
what; fromthatmomentall inquiry intoits actual 
merits is atan end. The dictum is quoted in 
encyclopedias and popular literature ; people 
who never opened a book on architecture tele- 
graph the jest, and the world assumes it to 





* Vide p. 181, anfe. 
+ Vide “* Leaves from an Architect’s Diary,” ante p. 178. 


these gentlemen now published :— 

“The general principles upon which the 
combustion, or rather the prevention of smoke, 
may be effected are now well known, and ad- 
mitted to be applicable in practice. Smoke 
consists of vapours produced by the partial 
combustion or distillation of coal, carrying 
up small particles of the fuel in mechanical 
suspension, and depositing, by the combus- 
tion of one of their constituents, carbonaceous 
matter in a fine state of division. The mode 
of preventing this smoke is to admit a sufficient 
quantity of air to effect the combustion of the 
carbonaceous matter, when the vapours are of 
a sufficiently elevated temperature to unite 
entirely with the oxygen of the air. If the 
temperature be not sufficiently elevated, the 
hydrogen of the vapours alone is consumed, 
and the carbon is separated in the fine state of 
division referred to. The gases produced by 
the complete combustion of fuel are colour- 
less and invisible, and therefore do not come 
under the definition of the term smoke. 

As the prevention of smoke implies the 
complete combustion of fuel, the result, as an 
abstract statement, always is, that more heat is 
generated, and a saving of fuel effected, when 
it is so consumed as to prevent the emission 
of smoke; but although this theoretical con- 
clusion is undoubtedly correct, the practical 
results are not always consonant with this 
statement. : 











than 20, and in the worst cases not more than 
30, minutes in the hour, and that at night the 
small amount of fire kept on in the furnaces 


prevents the emission of smoke, no conviction 
can be obtained under this Act. Eminent 
legal authorities have been consulted, and have 
stated as their opinion, that for the purposes 
of conviction, it is essential to prove that a 
furnace continues to smoke for a whole week 
without interruption.” 

Relative to various Acts :— Sle 

“ The general result of the examination is 
that they have proved unsuccessful, : 

1. From legal difficulties in procuring a 
conviction under the present ambiguous word- 
ing of the smoke clauses. 

2. From inefficient supervision, and want of 
compulsory powers to make the execution of 
the Act imperative. 

3. From want of adjustment in the amount 
of penalties, which in some cases are so small 
as to be practically useless ; in others so large, 
and accompanied with so much expense in 
obtaining the conviction, as also to be in- 
efficient. ; 

Lord Lincoln’s letter does not authorize us 
to make any recommendation as to legislative 
enactments; but it may be proper to mention 
that in every locality statements were made to 
us, that the only mode of obtaining an abate- 
ment of the nuisance was by summary convic- 
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tion before a magistrate, the penalty being 
exacted once for any part of a day during 
which a chimney continues to smoke, At the 
same time it must be observed, that when we 
consider the magnitude of the interests affected, 
the expense attending alterations, when the 
cause of the evil is connected with deficient 
boiler room or inefficiency of draught, it is 
necessary that there should be provision made, 
to ensure the parties against undue application 
of “— generally entrusted. Your lordship 
will doubtless consider whether in such in- 
stances, it would be advisable to cause the ex- 
pensive process of an appeal to a higher court 
to be the only means of redressing such griev- 
ance, or whether the same principle might not 
be applied as that contained in the Health of 
Towne Bill, to enable the Government, on ap- 
plication to that effect, to institute inquiry by a 
properly qualified officer as to whether the 
ecnvicted parties bad fairly tried the ordinary 
means for abating the nuisance, and whether 
further time should not be granted for con- 
tinued experiments. 

It cannot for a moment be questioned, that 
the continued emission of smoke is an un- 
necessary consequence of the combustion of 
fuel, and thut, as an abstract statement, it can 
be dispensed with. But your lordship will 
perceive that there are grave difficulties con- 
nected with a general law to the effect that it 
shall be unlawful for chimnies, after a certain 
date, to emit smoke. With regard to steam- 
engines, the processes for the prevention of 
smoke have been matured, and in very many 
instances successfully employed. In this case, 
therefore, a law to that effect could be most 
easily and promptly carried out. In other cases 
mentioned in Lord Lincoln’s letter, such as 
distilleries, dye-works, &c., the legislature has 
already granted powers in the Manchester Local 
Act; and as there are certain instances in 
which processes for the prevention of smoke 
have with them proved successful, it may be 
anticipated that the nuisance arising from these 
sources may be much abated, if they be sub- 
jected to the general law with that forbearance 
and caution which, under certain cases, is so 
advisable. There are certain processes in 
glass-works, iron-furnaces, and potteries, in 
which it is neither possible nor desirable to 
apply a general law for the prevention of 
smoke ; although the nuisance may be partially 
mitigated, by causing the steam-engines em- 
ployed in them to be so constructed as not to 
emit smoke.” 

“It is useless to expect, in the present state 
of our knowledge, that any law can be practi- 
cally applied to the fire-places of common 
houses, which, in a large town like London, 
contribute very materially to the pollution of 
the atmosphere ; but it may confidently be ex- 

ected, that by a wise administration of a legis- 
[itive enactment, carefully framed, a great 
progressive diminution of the smoke of large 
manufacturing towns will be effected, and that 
the most happy results will thus flow from this 
improvement, in the increased health and moral 
feeling of their population, the intimate con- 
nection of which with facilities for cleanliness 
has been so often pointed out.” 





GREEK AND ROMAN PORTRAITS. 

We alluded a short time ago to a paper on 
this subject, which was read at the Institute of 
Fine Arts, by Mr. R. N. Wornum, It dis- 
pages considerable learning as well as acumen, 
and shewed a development of painting at a very 
remote period, little eontemplated by the gene- 
rality of artists, We have much pleasure in 
laying some extracts from it before our 
readers. 

“It is a prevailing, though not a general 
impression, that the ancients were better 
sculptors than pot. This is easily ac- 
counted for, Most persons are disposed to 
believe what they see, and comparatively few 
what they hear only, especially if their own ex- 

erience is of a contrary tendency. The paint- 
ings also of phot aye and of the ancient vases, 
have incontestibly tended rather to lower the 
reputation of the ancient painters in the esti- 
mation of the world generally, though the com- 
petent judge will find, upon a judicious exami- 
vation, the confirmation of ancient criticism in 
these remains; for they contain many great 
beauties, especially in composition, though 
they are evidently the works of the inferior 














artists of an inferior age. ‘To judge, however, : t 


of the ancient master-pieces of art from such 
specimens, is tantamount to wage me the 
great works of modern ages by the ordin 
patterns on modern crockery and Frene 
can seowr, Syed to which the immense superi- 
ority of the designs on the vases and other 
ancient remains is some index of the excellence 
of the great works of antiquity, so uniformly 
praised by ancient writers.’ 

“ The facts attesting any great early develop- 
ment of portraiture among the Greeks are not 
numerous ; yet portrait-painting is certainly 
coeval with painting itself; its degree of ex- 
cellence of course depending upon the degree 
of development of the latter.” 

“ The earliest known example apparently 
of Egyptian portraiture is the portrait of 
Amasis, mentioned by Herodotus, Amasis 
sent a golden image of Minerva, and his own 
painted portrait,to the Greeks established at 
Cyrene. He sent also two wooden images of 
himself to the Hereum, or Temple of Jano, 
at Samos, This was about six centuries before 
the Christian era. Herodotas saw these 
wooden statues; they stood in his time imme- 
diately behind the gates ( Herod. ii, 182).” 

“Greek writers do not mention any Greek 
portraits of so early a date as this portrait of 
Amasis, yet they speak of allegorie and iconic 
portraits of a very early period, Aristotle (de 
Mirab. Auscult, c. 99) gives an account of a 
remarkable production in this respect. He 
describes a magnificent purple shaw] or pallium, 
iparwor, probably of Milesian wool, which was 
made for Alcisthenes, a native of Sybaris. It 
was embroidered with the representation of 
cities, of gods, and of men; and from the 
Greek word Zwd.a, used here to signify the re- 
presentations, it appears that the cities also, as 
well as the gods and men, were represented in 
a human form (Schweighiuser, Animade. in 
Athen., vol. xi., p. 47). Above was a repre- 
sentation, probably an allegoric female imper- 
sonation, of the city of Susa; below were 
figures of Persians; in the middle were Zeus, 
Hera, Themis, Athene, Apollo, and Aphro- 
dite; on one side was an impersonation of 
Sybaris; and upon the other, a portrait of 
Alcisthenes himself. This shawl, the wonder 
of the Italiots, came subsequently into the 
possession of the elder Dionysius, tyrant of 
Syracuse, about 400 ».c., who sold it to the 
Carthaginians, for the enormous sum of 120 
talents, or nearly 30,0007. Sterling. A shawl 
of such value, for its workmanship alone, is 
scarcely within the comprebension of a modern 
manufactorer. It was of the ordinary size, 
though its dimensions are not quite evident 
from the mere statement, that it measured 
fifteen cubits ; however, whether fifteen cubits 
all round, or fifteen square cubits, it would 
still be of the ordinary size of a shaw! of the 

resent day. Alcisthenes lived probably about 
520 or 530 years before the Christian era, and 
shortly before the fall of Sybaris, as from this 
shawl! he must have lived in the most luxurious 
age of that luxurious city. 

Nearly contemporary with this production 
of Sybaris, is the picture which Mandrocles 
of Samos, architect, dedicated in the Hereum 
of Samos. Mandrocles constructed a bridge 
of boats across the Bosphorus, for Darius 
Hystaspes and his army, on his expedition 
against the Scythians, 508 w.c. He had a 
picture painted, of the passage of the army 
across, with the portrait of Darius, seated upon 
a throne, reviewing his troops as they passed ; 
and he dedicated it in the Hereeum of Samos, 
In this picture, probably the portrait of Darius 
was little more than a mere iconic of the royal 
robes and regalia of Persia, with an indication 
only of the characteristic features of the king ; 
and the figures must have been very small, or 
the picture very large, which is searcely pro- 
bable (Herodotus, iv. 88), The Herwum of 
Samos was a general depository for works of 
art; and it appears in a subsequent age to have 
been particularly rich in paintings, for Strabo 
(xiv. p. 637) terms it a picture gallery 
(xwaxoOhen). Paintings appear to have been 
common at this time amongst the lonian 
Greeks. Herodotus (i., 164) speaks of the 

aintings of Phocea, in the time of Harpegus, 

44 n.c., asbeing reckoned among their most 
valuable ions bythe Phocwans. In the 
prophet Ezekiel, we have still earlier mention 
of Asiatic paintings, and indeed of costume 
portraits of a vege character. ‘Men 
portrayed upon the wall, the images of the 














and portraits were, at an earl 
od, decreed by the Greeks, us public tenth. 
: of distinguished deeds, as 
to Harmodius and Ari ton; and the like 
ose who had been 
thrice vietors at the Olympic Games (Pliny, 
xxxiv. 9).” 

“ Portrait painting wa» doubtless completely 
established in the time of Pericles. Dionysius 
of Colophon appears to have been a perfect 
master in this department, though he was not 
exclusively ¢ portrait painter.” 

“That the Greek painters, even of this 
early period, were good colourists, is certain, 
from the very completeness of Locian’s ex- 
pression (/mag.7.), with regard to this im- 
portant department of painting. He mentions 
four painters, Polygnotus, Euphranor, A pelics, 
and Aétion, as having best understood the 
proper mixing and laying on of colours. Of 
the correctness of their theory, we have good 
evidence in the observation of Plato (De 
Republ. iv. 420, ¢.), who in speaking of paint- 
ing statues, says, it is not by applying a rich 
or beautiful colour to any particular part, but 
by applying its proper colour to each part, 
that the whole is made beautiful. Plutarch 
also (Cimon. 2,), in a later age, observes, with 
equal propriety, in speaking of portraits, thet 
when a painter bus a beautiful model to paint, 
which, nevertheless, may have some trifling 
blemish, he will not entirely omit the blemish, 
nor will he exactly imitate it ; as the one would 
interfere with the likeness, and the other would 
detract from the beauty of the picture. This 
recalls to mind the injunction which Cromwelt 
gave to Lely when he sat to that painter for 
his portrait: he said, ‘ Mr. Lely, I desire you 
will use all your skill to paint my picture truly 
like me, and not flatter me at all; but remark 
all these roughnesses, pimples, warts, and 
every thing as you see me, otherwise I will 
never pay a farthing for it.’ (Walpole, Anec- 
dotes.) There is another evidence of the ma- 
ture age of the formative arts, and of taste, 
at this time in Greece, in an admirable law 
of Thebes, which is noticed by H}ian, (Var. 
Hist. iv. 4.) He says that all painters and 
sculptors who practised their arts in Thebes, 
were compelled to execute their own portraits 
or busts, to the utmost of their ability, as a 
proof of their proficiency; and that those 
artists whose works were considered inferior, 
or unworthy of their profession, should be 
heavily fined. The only obvious end of this 
capital regulation, seems to have been the 

tection of the public taste, by intimidating 
incompetent persons from following the arts 
of design as a profession. No doubt, such a 
law, impartially carried out, wauld have a very 
beneficial effect, in any time or place; and it 
might be perhaps advantageously imitated by 
the moderns.” 

“The master-piece of Apelles, says Pliny 
(/. ¢.), according to competent judges, was the 
abso of King Antigonus on horseback. 

early all the works of Apelles were portraits. 
He nen Alexander, whom he had the ex- 
elusive privilege of painting (Hor. Ep. J7. i. 
239), several times; and the price of one of 
these portraits, which was preserved in the 
Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, was alone a 

t fortune, and such as few painters pro- 

bly have since earned during the whole 
course of their lives. Alexander was painted 
wielding the lightning of Jupiter; and doubt- 
less, more on account of the flattery than the 
art, the king, according to the almost inecredi- 
ble statement of Pliny (/. c.), ordered twenty 
talents of gold (apwards of 50,0001. sterling), 
to be given to the painter ; so great an amount, 
that it was measured to Apelles, not counted,” 
ws env § there is no use of portraits, of 
which we not find mention among the 
Romans; and they employed them in several 
ways to which we have no record of similar 
poo Bye Pliny (xxxv. 2.) has several 
mus observations on i He says, 
that in olden times, that is, compared with his 
own time, its were made as like in colour 
and form to the originals as was possible—a 
eastom in his time grown quite obsolete. And 
we have, he continues, sh and escutcheons 


of brass, with portraits inlaid in silver, which 
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have neither life nor individuality. Now, al 
men think more of the material in which their 
likenesses are made, than of the art or the 
resemblance. The effigies they leave behind 
them, are rather images of their wealth than 
of their persons. Thus it is that noble arts 
decay and perish. With their ancestors it was 
very different; their halls were not filled with 
either strange images of brass or of stone, but 
with the lively portraits of themselves and of 
their forefathers, in wax, exact similitades, 
These portraits, so pathetically regretted by 
Pliny, were wax busts, and they were pre- 
served in wooden shrines, in the most con- 
spicuous parts of the house. The custom, 
therefore, so particularly described by Poly- 
bius (vi, 53), seems to have grown into disuse 
before Pliny’s time. Polybius says, ‘ Upon 
solemn festivals, these images are uncovered, 
and adorned with the greatest care. And 
when any other person of the same family 
die», they are carried also in the funeral pro- 
cession, with a body added to the bust, that 
the representation may be just, even with re- 
gard to size.’ ”’ 

“It was also an early practice among the 
Greeks and Romans, bor warriors to have 
their portraits engraved upon their shields. 
These shields were dedicated in the public 
temples, either as trophies, or as memorials of 
the deceased (clypei votivi). Pliny (xxxv. 3), 
states that the shields, or scuta, were called 
clypei, on account of these portraits (imagines 
clypiate, or imagines clypeorum ), which were 
engraved upon them. Appius Claudius, con- 
sul A,U, 259, 495 B.C., was the first Roman 
who dedicated such shields in a public temple. 
He dedicated the shields of his ancestors with 
their portraits and titles upon them, in the 
Temple of Bellona; Marcus Aimilius followed 
his example, and thus it became a Roman 
custom. They were hung sometimes on 
columns.” 

“ Pliny praises in high terms another Roman 
custom, due to the example of Asinius Pollio, 
of placing the statues and portraits of authors 
in libraries, The portraits of authors appear 
to have been placed in public libraries, above 
the cases (pegmata), which contained their 
writings; and below them, chairs were placed 
for the convenience of readers: a delightful 
arrangement. Cicero, in a letter to Atticus 
(iv. 10), says, “I had rather lounge in the 
little chair you have under the portrait of 
Aristotle, than sit in their curule sella.”’ Sue- 
tonius mentions the a of authors, on 
several occasions, in the lives of the emperors. 
Tiberius placed the writings and portraits of 
Euphorion, Rhianus, and Parthenius, among 
the best ancient authors, in the public libraries 
of Rome (7%. 70). Tiberius also passed an 
edict respecting the public plecing of statues 
and portraits; he allowed none to be placed 
without his sanction, and then only in the 
temples as ornaments, and not among the 
gods (774. 26). A similar law was passed by 
—— who forbade the statue or portrait of 
any living man to be placed without his sane- 
tion (Calg. 34). Caligula appears to have 
contemplated the removal of the portraits and 
writings of Virgil and of Livy from all the 
libraries (Calig. 1. c.).”’ 

“ Marcus Varve took extreme pleasure in 
portraits; he appears to have invented some 
method of multiplying them. Pliny’s allusion, 
however (/. ¢.), to the fact is so very concise, 
that it is scarcely safe to venture upon any 
explanatory conjecture as to the means. He 
made, aliguo modo, and inserted in his writings, 
the portraits of 700 distinguished men, and 
dispersed them to all parts of the world (én 
omnes terras mist). And this he did for the 
gratification of strangers. Pliny appears here 
clearly to speak of more than one set of por- 
traits, and they must, therefore, have been 
either repeatedly copied in sets, or printed ; 
and if so, possibly from wooden cuts, though 
this is searcely probable, or something of the 
kind would have been handed down, if not to 
our own day, at least for a few centuries, so 
that some traces of such an art would appear 
in the earliest manuscripts.” 








seg 0 TeLecrarPn struck BY Licur- 
NING.—The magnetic tel wire was 
struck b lightning at Petes sna several times 
last week. It is too small to contain fluid 
e h todo harm. The sound in the office, 
which was accompanied by a few sparks, was 
like @ pistol shot.—-New York Sun, 





ARCHITECTURAL NEWS FROM BERLIN, 
The new Building over Kapnik Fields.— 


If it be taken into account, that the increase 
of population in the Prussian capital has been 
(proportionately) as great as that of London, 
viz. 150,000 since 1815; if the large spaces 
which have been of late taken Bi hf railway 
termini and public edifices are added thereto, 
all which hes taken place at the west end of 
the town, ‘he extension in an opposite (8.E.) 
direction became matter of necessity; where, 
fortuitously, Kepnik Fields, a large sandy ex- 
panse, hitherto merely occupied by kitchen 
gardens, affords the widest scope, Hitherto, 
most of its streets and squares are only ar- 
ranged on paper ; several, however, are already 
marked out, and iter Strasse even possesses 
some good houses. The communication with 
the older districts of the town, will be effected 
by several demolitions and cuttings through of 
new streets. In this, however, northerly and 
barren locality, an Italian-like structure at- 
tracts notice. It is the new Jacob’s church. A 
square area covered with turf and shrubbery, 
and separated from the street by an iron rail- 
ing, is surrounded on three sides by a porticus 
my 1A by columns, to which you ascend by 
afew steps. Behind the middle portion of the 
porticus rises the church, in the old Basilica 
style, its front merely ornamented by a win- 
dow rosette, the main nave reaching over the 
lateral axis ; to the left of the entrance, joining 
the external wall of the building, is the square 
belfry, of four stories of arched windows. It 
stands, according to Italian style, by itself; 
while in the northern style, it seems to develope 
itself out of the main structure. The interior 
ayouag a three-naved space, each supported 

y ten pillars. It has two stories; on the 
pillars of the lower reposes a flat structure of 
joists, while the upper columns have arches, 
over which continues the wall with its arched 
windows. The tribune ends with a semi- 
circular niche, before which stands the altar, 
to which you ascend by three steps. At the 
bottom of the lateral naves are doors leading 
to the vestry and baptisterium, which are also 
included in the semicycle. The decoration is 
simple and chaste, and the whole altogether 
Italian. If it is compared with others, similar 
Basilicas, for instance, that of St. Agnesa, on 
the Nomentine road, the balance will be found 
in favour of the Berlin structure. 

At the meeting of the Prussian Society of 
4rts, a most important event took place, in- 
asmuch as the whole council, with Mr. De 
Olbers at the head, resigned their offices, 
There had appeared of late, symptoms of op- 
position, putting forth that the society did not 
encourage the right sort of arts and artists— 
and thus a new set of laws and regulations 
has been called for, which will be laid be- 
fore the next general meeting. Such inci- 
dents did not prevent, of course, the very 
courteous and hospitable reception given to 
the French antiquary, Mr. Raoul Rochette, 
who exhibited at one of the meetings of the 
Archeological Society, the late parts of his 
work on the wall-pictures of Pompeii, which, 
however, are said to be inferior in execution 
to those published by Ternite and Welker, 
at Berlin. The five sarcophagus executed by 
Professor Rauch for King Frederick William 
III. at Potsdam, where H. M., lies close to 
his consort, is completed, and will shortly be 
accessible to public inspection. 








PROFESSOR WILLIS ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

On Thursday, May 26th, Professor Willis 
commenced the subject of style and decoration 
in medieval architecture. He alluded to 
the early origin and history of the arch, shew- 
ing that it had been known to the Egyptians, 
and proceeded to describe the various forms 
of arches, and the methods of delineating 
them. He suggested a simple mode of ascer- 
taining the outline of Gothie arches, by holding 
a number of cardboard forms, prepared ready 
for the purpose, between them and the eye, 
and shewed, that frequently, they had their 
centres disposed according to a settled p . 
tion of the opening, and that the digision into 
three equal parts of the space was not un- 
common. 

In its early history, the areh had been em- 
ployed in construction exclusively: a portion 
of the inside of the Pantheon shewed an order 








below, and windows above, but the arch was 
not at all nt.* However, on turning to 
the other side, they found that the actual con- 
struction was completely different. A large 
arch distributed the weight of the dome to 
main piers, and smaller arches beneath the 
first relieved the pressure from the architraves 
between the columns. In later buildings, the 
Romans, instead of concealing the arches, 
an to decorate them, as with an archivolt, 
and arranged them on strang piers in an 
areade, They then added further decoration 
by combining them with an order, placing a 
column in front of the pier; and so at last the 
arch gained the victory, Thus we had made 
an important step in the progress of archi- 
tecture, and had seen that the actual construe- 
tion may be entirely different from the apparent 
construction, or that which is represented by 
decoration. It had been said, that the early 
progress of style was marked by the expression 
of the construction ; whilst he contended, that 
the tendency was the reverse. He also 
referred to a drawing of a Moorish arch, which 
had on one side all the appearance of being 
built entirely of voussoirs, whilst, actually, on 
the other, the lower portions had regular 
courses, and belonged to the piers, the 
arch itself being conteall to asmall portion at 
the apex. This was the principle, which the 
Gothic architects adopted in their arches and 
vaultings. . 

Subsequently to the use of the arch with 
piers, amongst the Romans, we found the arch 
with columns only, Of this, he believed that 
the earliest example was in the palace of the 
Emperor Diocletian, at Spalatro, In this build- 
ing there was another singular feature, namely, 
the entablature of an order carried from columa 
to column as an arch. 

A change of equal importance was that in 
the mode of arranging voussoirs. This con- 
sisted in placing the concentric rings, not on 
the same face, but corbelling them over in the 
section of the arch,—an ingenious contrivance, 
and one which had an immense influence over 
the whole system of decoration. 

The lecturer then described the system in 
Gothie tracery called “ subordination,” which 
consisted in the combination of patterns having 
a relation to each other, and made some com- 
ment upon the inattention, often shewn in draw- 
ings to the forms of the “ cuspidated openings.” 
He first placed in a frame, a cardboard repre- 
sentation of the first order of mouldings in a 
window of flowing tracery, and then shewed 
by other sheets, how the several ramifications 
and cuspidations combined. They would thus 
see, that unless these points and cuspidated 
openings were drawn with great care, the 
physiognomy of the window might be com- 
pletely changed. He also shewed the same prin- 
ciple in a window of * ee ” tracery. 
Sometimes the arch itself was formed by cusps 
and points, arranged in various ways; this 
was called “ foliating the arch,”’—he preferred 
to say “ cuspidating the arch.” In many cases, 
as in arches over tombs, each cuspidation was 
itself cuspidated, by which great richness was 
gained ; and sometimes there was a third order 
of cuspidations. He then explained the principle 
of “ perpendicular” tracery, which consisted 
in the great preponderance of perpendicular 
lines, the mullions often being continued un- 
broken up to the arch. But, there were other 
features in windows of this date, and one had 
not yet been much noticed. He referred to that 
peculiar arrangement, resembling tbe tiles on 
a roof, and which he denomin “ imbricated 
tracery.” Windows of this class were nu- 
merous, and had not generally been distin- 
guished from those called “ perpendicular.” 





Marsie ror Naroteoyn’s Toms. — The 
Francesca Catharina, with a cargo of marble 
for the tomb of the Emperor Napoleon, arrived 
on Sunday at Havre, on its way to Rouen. 
This vessel, after having been obliged to put 
into Gibraltar and Lisbon, was caught in the 
Bay of Biscay in a violent gale of wind, which 

aced it in great danger, and the crew were 
orced to throw overboard ten tons of its 
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COMPETITIONS AND ARCHITECTS’ 
REMUNERATION, 


Sin,—Much heving been written in your 
valuable paper, respecting remuneration to ar- 
ehitects and architectural competition, and 
thinking that much good may eventually be 
to the profession by exposing the mean- 
ness of employers in the former, and the un- 
fairness often practised in the latter, I have 
copied the enclosed advertisements, which 
appeared in the Hampshire Chronicle on the 
16th and 23rd inst.—I remain, Sir, &c., 

Winchester, May 16. A Supscriper. 


* To Architects, &c., Farnham Union. 


‘‘ The guardians of the above union will give five 
pounds for the most approved plan for altering the 
Farnham workhouse into a four-fold classification, 
for about 200 inmates, and for any requisite alter. 
ation in the Aldershot workhouse for the accommo- 
dation of the children of the union. 

‘* Plans and suggestions will be received at my 
office till six in the evening of the 21st inst., where 
further particulars relative to the plans required may 
be obtained. 

‘* May 9th, 1846, W. J. Hoxxesr, Clerk.’ 


“To Architects, Se. 


‘“‘The guardians of the Farnham Union, not 
having received satisfactory plans, for altering the 
Farnham Workhouse into a four-fold classification 
union house (as before advertised) for about 200 
inmates, hereby notify, that they will give fen 
guineas for the moat approved plan of the requisite 
alteration in such house, and also for any necessary 
alteration in the Aldershot Workhouse, intended to 
be used for the children of the union. 

‘Plans and suggestions will be received at my 
office, or at the board-room, on or before Friday, 
the 5th of June next, at 11 o'clock. 

© W.J. Hottest, Clerk, 
‘‘ Farnham, May 22nd, 1846.” 


#,*% All we have to say on the subject is, 
that the penen of the Henkoct union ought 
to be ashamed of themselves ; and that if they 
are not, we are for them. We hope sincerely, 
that no person entitled to call himself an archi- 
tect, will be led to degrade himself and his pro- 
— by offering his services under such con- 

itions. 








PARLIAMENT AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

On the 26th ult., the sum of 121,578/. was 
voted by the House of Commons to defray the 
expense of building, and the lighting and re- 
pairing of certain public departments. It in- 
cluded the sum of 5,000/ for the repairs of 
Glasgow Cathedral, and ],210/. for the repairs 
of Dunfermline Abbey, 

Offices for Records.—Mr. Protheroe entered 
a@ remonstrance against the continued waste 
of the publie money for providing, temporary 
and very inconvenient accommodation for the 

ublic records, instead of at once placing them 
in a permanent building of a suitable kind. 
As it was, the records could not be consulted, 
nor their arrangement pursued with advantage, 
so long as they were kept in the smal! build- 
ings allotted to them at present.—The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was extremely anxious 
to afford every possible accommodation for the 
eer records; but remarked that there were 

uildings at present in the course of erection, 
connected with thejnew Houses of Parliament, 
which would be devoted to that purpose.—Mr. 
Protheroe thought that a plain specimen of 
good architecture might easily be erected at 
once, and at @ very small cost, for the accom- 
modation of the public records. 

Kew Gardens.—TVhe next vote was a sum 
of 10,0002. to defray the expense of ereeting 
@ palm-house in the garden at Kew, which 
was agreed to, 

Houses of Parliament.—A sum of 15,5581, 
to defray the expense of providing temporary 
accommodation for the Houses of Parliament, 
committee-rooms, &c,, was then voted, and 
72,4001. to defray the expense for one year of 
the works of the new Houses of Parliament.— 
Mr. Hume, seeing a charge of 2,400/. for 
sresee peenuen: wished to know whether any 
general plan had been adopted for decorating 
the buildings, and what estimate bad been 


made of the amount to be expended in this | 


branch of art.—Sir. R. Peel believed there 
were two or three compartments in the House 
of Lords, to be nperepnsette to fresco paintings. 
The Victoria gallery was under the considera- 
tion of the commission, bat they wished, before 
they committed themselves to any general 





compartments which had been dedicated to 
freseos.— Mr. Hume wished to know whether 
the fresco decoration would be confined to the 
House of Lords ?—Sir R. Peel did not think 
the House of Commons would afford the same 
scope for fresco decoration as the House 
of Lords. There had been a committee of 
the commissiod for the purpose of selecting 
subjects from history for fresco paintings ; the 
committee had made a report; bat the com- 
mission had not yet come to a final deci- 
sion. 

Board of Trade.—The next vote was 
19,2351., to defray the expense of taking down 
and rebuilding the Home-office, Board of 
Trade, and Council-office, Whitehall. — Mr. 
Protheroe wished to know whether the new 
frontage of the Board of Trade and Home- 
office, was to be extended as far as Lord 
Dover’s house? It appeared to him as though 
the buildings were being patehed up, and that 
the artist would be able to produce a better 
effect, if he were not Gaiemaled with the de- 
signs of Sir J. Soane.—Sir R. Peel said that 
the projection of the faee of the building be- 
vane the front of Lord Dover's house, would be 
so slight as not to spoil the general effect. 

The National Gallery.—Sir D. L. Evans 
inquired whether the Government were pre- 
pared to consider the expediency of enlarging 
the National Gallery, or of removing the 
pictures to some other and better place. He 
thought that the money wae provers to be 
voted might better be appl to such a pur- 
pose.—Sir R. Peel reminded the hon. member 
that the House of Commons, by restricting the 
amount which the buildiag was to cost, bad 
been partly responsible for the result. He 
did not attempt to defend the gees bat 
the site was an excellent one, there could not 
be a better, and the pictures were not liable to 
any injury that could not be prevented. The 
number of applications made to the Govern- 


ment to sanction buildings of verious kinds 
was so great, that the hon. gentleman must not 
be surprised if they refused to give any such 


assurance as he asked for, with respect to the 
National Gallery. 

Works in fh —~A vote of 51,4527. was 
also agreed to for public buildings and works 
in Ireland. 
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ADVERTISING POR CANDIDATES FOR 
OFFICES ALREADY FILLED. 


S:n,—I have observed with pleasure the zeal 
which you have manifested for the honour of 
the profession, and the manner in which you 
have defended it from the mean opinions of 
mean men. I would therefore beg to solicit 
the favour of your attention to the facts con- 
tained in the following letter, for the authen- 
ticity of which I pledge myself. I think much 
good might acerue from its publicatior. 

I am, Sir, &e, J, L. Hare. 
3, Denmark-place, Well-street, Hackney, 
May 30, 1846. 


To the Rev. the Vicar of St. Giles’, Camberwell, 
Surrey. 

Rev. Sir,—lI take the liberty of addressing 
you, on the supposition that you have some 
interest and influence in the affairs of the pa- 
rish, over which it is your pleasure to officiate. 
I would beg to call your attention to a great 
grievance which obtains generally at the pre- 
sent time, and is extremely prejudicial to that 
portion of the public who, seeking situations, 
have already their full measure of anxiety, 
and, necessarily provident of their means, are 
less capable of bearing the trouble and expense 
attending useless applications. The evil of 
which IT complain has just manifested itself in 
the grossest form in your parish, and subjected 
me tc much annoyance, as will ap from 
the following facts. A few days ago, the fol- 
lowing advertisement appeared in the Times : 


** St. Giles, Camberwell, Surrey. 
‘* Wanted, a Surveyor of Highways, of this 
parish. Security required. Applicants for the 
situation are requested to send their testimonials, 








with the names of two sureties, under cover, di- 
| rected to me at the vestry hall of the said parish, 
, on or before Thursday the 21st iust., and to attend 
| personally at the same place on the following even- 
| ing, at six o'clock precisely, to be examined as to 
| their fitness for the office. 
B. Hooxg, Vestry Clerk.’’ 

| I was a candidate for the office, and fulfilled 


plan, to see the effect in those two or three | all the conditions expressed in the advertise- 


ment ; and my testimonials were of the highest 
authority. I waited an hour and a balf after 
the time appointed, before there was any ap- 
pearance of examination. Pr ings were 
then commenced, and carried on, I was in- 
formed by one who had the privilege of being 
resent, in a very wuheslemietie manner. 
Some of the candidates only were examined ; 
and one of them was told that his testimonials 
were “ too good for the place,” they only wanted 
a “eommon road-maker.” Having waited an 
hour longer, during which the few candidates 
who had been examined once were examined 
| again, I inquired of one of the officials how 
the examinations proceeded, when I was in- 
formed that business was all over. I then 
made inquiry for the vestry clerk, desiring 
explanation relative to the negligent manner 
in which this business had been concluded, 
especially as other candidates besides myself 
considered themselves most uncourteously 
treated, I was told, however, it was impos- 
sible I could see him. The following day, by 
request, I received my testimonials and letter 
of application, on which was written, “ Mr. — 
did not attend.” It would appear by this ex- 
ression they intended to add insult to injury ; 

r it is well known to the officers and clerks 
present, that I waited by the door of the ex- 
amination room the whole time, oop | 
momentarily to be called in. It is clear, as 
was informed in the hall, that a person had 
been selected to fill the office before the ad- 
vertisement appeared. 

Is it right, therefore, Sir, thus to defraud 
the public by upholding this obnoxious custom 
of calling upon the people to submit themselves, 
it may be, to the inconvenience to no 


? With to myself, I devoted 
Pal? a , and sacri important busines¢ in 
respect of the advertisement, and was finally 
dismissed without the least notice whatever. 
In my notions of justice and propriety, such 
a was _ ungentiemanly, es reflects 
greatest shame contempt on the parties 
eoncerned,—I am, Bir, &e. " sd 


*,° Of the facts stated in this particular case 
we know nothing. We insert it as drawing 
attention to a practice which, whether or not 
adopted in this instance, is, as we know well, 
constantly followed in others,—that is, of ad- 
vertising for candidates for a vacancy already, 
to all intents and purposes, filled up, [n two or 
three Dispensaries with which we are acquainted, 
the advertisement of a vacancy (“merely to 
satisfy the subscribers”) is not inserted anti! the 
appointment is as positively made as ifa formal 
vote had been taken upon it; and fifteen or 
twenty gentlemen are seduced into the expense 
of printing cards and testimonials, and the 
annoyance of a personal canvas, without the 
remotest probability of success. In the case of 
a vacant surveyorship of a public trust not long 
ago, the same course was -pursued, and the 
solicitor continued the faree up to the last 
moment, by coolly asking the various can- 
didates severally, who had been summoned to 
attend on the nominal day of election, if they 
had any testimonials they wished to present; 
although it was perfectly well known that the 
whole affair was settled, and that a joint tes- 
timonial from Euclid, Vitravias, and William 
of Wykeham, would have been as valueless ag 
one from Thomas Jones or John Smith. 








COLLINS’S ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 

Str,—In your report of my atmospheric 
railway last week, there is an error of so 
much importance to the working of the system, 
that I must request a correction, and the 
more 80, a8 your paper is so widely circulated. 
You state that the apertures are opened 
“only while they are filled or closed by the 
air-tight fitting driving rod.” Now the fact 
is, that the valves are not opened till the piston 
head has passed the aperture which the valve 
eloses, the air, ealeee. instead of passi 
in front of the piston, will press behind it ax 
make up for any loss by the friction of the 
impelling air through the pipe; it being ne- 
| cessary to admit the sir at intervals (to press 
| against the piston) in a pipe of a mile or 20 
| in length ; the driving rod passes through the 
| apertores without ‘touching the sides. Your 








| correction of this error will copfer a favour on 


| Sir, your obedient servant, 


C. H. Corsis. 
Trinity-terrace, Southwark, 
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SCREEN: CANTERBURY 
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SCREEN —NORTH TRANSEPT OF CAN. 
TERBURY CATHEDRAL. 

Tue north transept of this interesting cathe- 
dral, commonly called the martyrdom, from 
its being the scene of Thomas a’Beckett’s 
marder, is very rich in monumental remains ; 
among the best may be noticed the tomb 
of Archbishop Warham. Contiguous to this 
martyrdom, on the east side, is a chapel, 
now called the Deans’ chapel, from several 
of these dignitaries of the church having 
been buried in it. It is a fine specimen of 
the architecture of the latter part of the reign 
of Henry the Sixth, and at that time appears to 
have been called the chapel of the Blessed 
Mary; it was built by Prior Thomas Gold- 


stone, who died in 1468, The screen shewn in | 


the accompanying engraving separates this cha- 

el from the martyrdom, and was doubtless 
Puite at the same time as the chapel; it stands 
between two of the mein piers of the transept ; 
as a composition it cannot be too highly com- 





| pp. 266, 315, 350, 446, 


mended: it also presents a great variety of | 
| detail, beautifully executed. With the excep- | 


tion of the organ-screen, it is the finest aoe: 
; | two kinds; of outer walls, that is to say, those 


men of stone screen-work in the cathedra 
.C, 
*,” We feel justified in pointing attention to 
this illustration, as an admirable specimen of 
wood engraving. 





ON DAMP IN BUILDINGS, ITS PREVEN- 
TION AND CURE. 


BY MONS. LEON VAUDOYER.* 


Tue following paper was read by Professor 
Donaldson, at a meeting of the Royal Lostitute 
of British Architects, held on the 25th alt, :— 

The damp which exists in buildings arises 
from different causes, end ap in many 
forms in the lower parts of beildings. In the 
ground floor, damp penetrates through the walls 





* From the “ Revue gé 
ited by Professor 








de l’Architecture,’’ vol. v., 
Donaldson, — 


themselves having received the moisture from 
soil. 
The walls of which buildings consist are of 


which form the outward enclosure of a build- 
ing; and of division walls, which, contained 
within the former, divide it into its different 
compartments. Outer walls must necessarily 
have, in common with all erections, their 
footings on the natural soil; and have, in 
addition, one side in direct contact with it, 
when not surrounded by areas or cellars in the 
basement story, if there be one; in this last 
case the contact is simply by the footings. 

The nature of division walls is various; for 
if there be cellars, they only come in direct 
contact with the soil at their foundations, and 
all above the level of the soil in the interior, 
their sides will be sheltered from the influence 
of the external atmosphere. Let us see b 
what means damp is introduced into these two 
kinds of walls. 

According to physical laws, the damp of the 
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soil tends to penetrate, in one direction or 
another, the hygrometric bodies with which it | 
meets. It hence results, that the walls of 
buildings will absorb from the soil a certain 
dose of humidity at all the points immediately 
in contact with it. That is to say, if there be | 
an underground basement, the outside walls 
will absorb by their footings, and by one of | 
their faces, and the division walls by the foot- 
ings alone. If there be no underground base- | 
ment, ti:2 division and outer walls will be under | 
precisely the same conditions, with respect to 
those parts of them below the level of the 
exterior surface of the soil. But are these the 
only causes of humidity ordinarily regarded in 
the lower parts of buildings? Certainly not; 
and it is easy to prove that, with regard to 
external walls, there are other causes, which, 
although less constant, are notwithstanding not | 
less immediate;—we mean the frain-water, | 
which the wind drives upon the faces of walls, | 
by which the lower part is wetted; as well by 
that driven directly on the surface as by that 
which rebounds from the ground, or by that 
which falls down the face of the wall. In the 
case of dripping eaves, without gutters, it may 


be easily imagined the abundance of wet which | 


the walls receive at the lower parts from the 
drips of water, and from stacks of rain-water | 
pipes without shoes. 

We may therefore consider it to be suffi- 
ciently proved that, in ordinary construction, 
damp enters the lower parts of buildings— 
Ist, by the footings; 2udly, by the walls, the 
faces of which are in direct contact with the | 
soil; 3dly, by the faces of the walls exposed to 
rain, and the humidity of the atmosphere. It 
is to be understood, that the influence of these 
different causes operates in proportion to the 
nature of the soil, of the aspect of the build- 
ing, of the nature of the materials employed 
in the construction, of the different modes of 
construction, and, lastly, of all the peculiar 
conditions to which the buildings in question 
may be subject. 

f the lower floor of a building be covered, | 
whether it be by any pavement whatever, or | 
by a planking, immediately apon the soil itself, | 
it is certain that the ground under the floor 
contains, first its own humidity, as also the 
damp which traverses the foundations of the 
outer walls; so that there will exist always a 
constant humidity throughout the whole extent 
of the lowermost floor, susceptible of exercising | 
its influence upon all bodies immediately in| 
contact with the surface of the soil. It has 
frequently been thought that, in order to di- | 
minish this influence, it was sufficient to raise 
the level of the lowermost floor to a certain | 
height above the height of ground outside, if | 
the entrance floor be the lowermost one. But 
these means are not so thoroughly efficacious | 
as when there is a basement beneath, or a com- | 
plete isolation under the floor, by which a 
thorough ventilation may be produced. And | 
the lower parts of the external walls, the most | 


, upon the other sides, these influences are less 


| slope of a hill, with one part against a bank, 


PLAN AND SECTION OF DRY AREA. 
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exposed to the action of the rain, being thas 
below the inner surfuce, or floor, they cannot 
so easily transmit within the building the ha- 


midity which will have penetrated the exterior | 


walls, We shall see, however, that these ar- 
rangements are still insufficient. We shall 
therefore lay down, in the first place, that un- 
less there be precautions taken, the floor of the 
entrance story of every building placed on the 
level of the soil outside, and directly upon the 
soil inside, will take up constantly a degree of 
humidity. In the second place, if the level of 
the floor inside, be higher than the outside soil, 
but if it be placed directly upon the ground 
within the building, it will preserve very nearly 
the same chance of damp as in the former case, 
all other circumstances being alike. Thirdly, 
that the likelihood of humidity will be dimi- 
nished, if the floor inside be placed above a 
basement story. And fourthly, that they will 
be diminished, although not necessarily impos- 


| sible, if the floor be above a sub-basement, and 


also higher than the soil outside. 

Bat, it must be added, that all these causes 
depend upon the peculiar conditions to which 
any buildings may be subject, and which it 
would be very difficult and too tedious to spe- 
cify in all their detail. 

“he first great element of consideration is 


| the nature of the soil; it willbe at once ob- 


vious that the current of spring water will be 


at a higher or lower level in proportion as a) 


building may be more or less above the level 


| of a river, as the soils may vary in quality and 


are rocky, clayey, or sandy, and consequently 
more or less permeable, and thereby more or 
less accessible to water. 

We need not dwell on the influences of 
climate, as they are too fully recognised to be 
disputed; but the various inflaences which 
result from the aspects of the fronts of 
a building, deserve consideration. The fa- 
gades exposed to the west and north are in- 
juriously affected by the temperature; whilst 


experienced and are counteracted by the effects 
of the sun. 

The paving the outer surface next the build- 
ing, or its being unpaved, materially affects 
the dryness of the inside ; and the construction 
of numerous and full sized sewers and drains 
in large towns, also carries off a great portion 
of the surface waters; and again, an isolated 
building is more exposed than one contiguous 
te another; and also when a house is on the 


through which the waters may flow, it is ne- 
cessary to adopt precautions to prevent their 
penetrating the solid constructions. ~ 

No reliance can be placed on the impenetra- 
bility by humidity, of any material—wood, 
bricks, ordinary stones of every quality, marble, 
nay granite itself, are more or less hygrome- 
tric—that is to say, that planged in water or 
kept in a humid atmosphere, after having been 


no one which will not have acquired some ad- 
dition of weight. Thus, if the base of a 
_ecolamn be immersed in water, it will gradually 
rise up the shaft, and the damp never quits a 
_ body into which it bas once penetrated, unless 
| it be absorbed by the air or heat. If the up- 
| per part be dried by exposure, a8 soon as it 
ceases to be acted upon, the humidity of the 
lower portion will again rise to the - part. 

A wall, therefore, constructed of brick or 
stone of any quality whatever, will be subject 
to the damp which exists in the soil, and which 
will enter in all directions and in all parts, 
where the wall is in immediate contact 
with the ground. The extent to which this 
damp will penetrate, cannot be determined, 
and it may rise to a very great height above 
the level of the soil ; and if it be arrested more 
or less, that will be caused by the influence of 
the neutralising power of the temperature of 
the atmosphere ; so that a wall, which may be 
very damp at the beginning of summer, will be 
much less so at the end of the dry season, and 
particularly so if immediately exposed to the 
sun, but the following winter the damp will 
| retaro, unless the original causes of humidity 
be subdued. 


The Inconveniences of Damp. 

1. Unhealthiness. 2. The destruction of ali 
perishable objects within its reach, And 3. 
the gradual deterioration of the structural 
parts of the building. On the outer faces, the 
action of wet commences by the joints, the 
mortar generally being more penetrable than 
| the stones which it unites, hence it decays, 
| the joint gets gradually freed of the mortar, 
‘and the damp, from the very nature of the 
cavity, comes in greater abundance, undergoes 
_all the alternations of heat, cold, and frost, 
gradually decomposing the stone with which 
itis in contact. The wet then generates vege- 
tation, another active agent of destruction. 

Some persons have imagined it a sufficient 
remedy to render, or cover, the inside of a 
damp wall with a strong cement ; but such an 
application is worse than useless; for it not 
only prevents a wall from becoming dried by 
the action of the air on the sarface, and thus 
retains the damp in the body of the wall, 
but the wall, once thoroughly saturated, and 








acted upon by damp from one side or from 
the footings, will throw off any coating upon 
the face opposite to that on which the wet 


enters. To a certsin degree, the entrance of 
wet be arrested by coating the outer face 
of the wall with a strong cement, but there 
is no fully effectual obstruction to damp, but 
an open s through which the air may 
freely circalate. Hence the evil must be 
taken at its very source and origin, and the 
first access of wet to the wall must be pre- 


vented. 
We will then nee with the foundations. 
It is desirable in all and every class of soil, to 


have a substratum of concrete under the foot- 





previously weighed in their dry state, there is 
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be very deep, perhaps not exceeding a foot 
high. As soon as the footings and lower part 
of the wall are carried as high as the level of 
the ground inside, it will be well to introduce 
@ thin sheet of lead the whole thickness of 
the wall, or @ layer of bituminous substance as 
thin as sible, so as to penetrate the brick 
and stone and fill the pores, or a double course 
of thick slate set in cement. 

The purpose of the sheet of lead and of the 


bituminous substance, and the slating, is to pre- | 





ings. For the purposes of damp this need not 
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have the covering slabs below the earth, the 
face of the wall must be rendered with 
cement, or the damp will undoubtedly penetrate 
through the wall from the slightest depth of 
ground next to it, 

Another precaution must always be taken in 
regard to floors, and that is, to insert in the 
outer walls iron gratings, with channels in the 
wall, say 9x6, so as to Jet air pass into the 
floor from the outside ; and in order to exclude 
the air from the floor in winter time, or in the 





event of damp weather, it is well to prepare a 


vent the wet from rising up from the footings, | sliding plate in the skirting, which may shut 


But other precautions are necessary to pre- 


| it off or open the holes for the re-admission of 


vent the access of damp from the surface of the | the air, as the one or the other effect may be 


— next the outside face of the wall. A 
ing of stone is the best remedy. It need not 


| desired. 
| Dripping eaves and rain-water shoots or 


be very thick, but it is well for it to be at least | porgolls, without standard pipes, should always 


two or three feet high; and if a small interval 
be left between this facing slab and the outside 
surface of the wall, so much the better, pro- 
viding a circulation of air be kept up in the 
space. By this provision neither the rain beat- 
ing against this part of the wall, nor the water 
returning from the pavement or ground, will be 
able to reach the main substance of the wall; 
for although the facing slabs may be tempo- 
rarily damped, they will soon be dried without 
—— the damp to the body of the 
wall, 

The inside of external walls should never 
have the plastering applied immediately on the 
face. They should be battened by means of 
long narrow slips of wood, attached by bold- 
fasts to the inside face of the wall. These slips 
or battens receive the laths upon which the 
plastering is applied. The space formed by 
the battens between the wall and the lathing 
effectually keeps out the humidity. 

No impervious covering should be laid 
on wooden floors in the lowermost story, such 
as oil-cloth, for instance; a certain moist air 
always rises from the ground, and escapes 
through the joints of the boards, but if this be 
intercepted by an oil-cloth, the air will rot the 
boards and oil-cloth ina very few months. 

But it is important to keep the damp from the 
floors which come upon the ground, that is, the 
floors of the lowermost story. It is evident that 
the timber or stone slabs should not be in im- 
mediate contact with the soil; for this purpose, 
let a stratum of concrete be laid over the whole 


surface of the house, six or nine inches thick | 


at the least. Upon this form sleeper walls or 
jers up to the necessary height, and on them 

y the plates or paving slabs ; as an additional 
precaution, a thin sheet of lead might be jaid 
under each pier on the bed of the sleeper walls. 
In palaces, as a greater precaution, and in 
buildings where expense is a secondary object, 
a thickness of asphalte might be laid on the 
concrete. In the dwellings of the poor it is 
expedient at all events, to have the sleeper walls 
— which need be only half brick wide, 
and one course high, without the cement, and 
generally that will be a sufficient precaution ; 
where stone paving forms the floor, bricks 
must be laid under all the joints. Thus will 
the humidity be more or less prevented from 
reaching the floors. 

But of all precautions to prevent damp enter- 
ing by the face of the wall, the best remedy is 
to have an area, which, by keeping the soil at 
a distance, preclades its fatal effects on the wall. 
These areas may be three or more feet wide, 
and may serve as a passage all round the build- 
ing, and afford access to cellars outside, as in 
the London houses; or if this, from want of 
space or the expense, be impracticable, it will 
be sufficient to have what are called blind 
areas, with convex walls against the earth, 
the points of contact with the outer wall of 
the house oeing as small as possible, to diminish 
the possibility of the communication of damp. 
Care must be taken to leave openings at AAA 
(fig. 2), so a8 to maigtain a draft or circulation 
of air throughout the several sreas; and to 
render this circulation perfect it will be requisite 
to form in the wall three or four shatte, as 
BB (fig. 1), tokeepup a communication with 
the outer air, It is necessary to leave the angle, 
CG, _ free and elear, for the angle at C being 
a solid mass, — the greater exposare, that 
it may throw off the damp, which it originally 
acquired by exposure to the atmosphere, as it 
tends to make it evaporate. The top of the 
areas must be covered by stone slabs, which it 
is desirable to keep above the surface, and the 


face of the wall immediately above should be 
rendered with cement. If it be necessary to 


e avoided ; for the water, which falls from the 
eaves, or gushes from the projecting spouts 
or shoots, is driven against the face of the 
wall ere it falls a few feet, and keeps the brick 
or stone-work saturated at times with the water. 
Hence eaves-gutters, and standard rain-water 
pipes are always indispensable, and a proper 
shoe at the foot of the pipe should never be 
omitted, otherwise the force of the water causes 
it to undermine the wall, producing the most 
disastrous results, whereas a shoe keeps the 
water from the wall, and turns it into a drain 
prepared to receive it. 








CONSIDERATIONS WITH RESPECT TO 
FEES TO DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 

Sin,—Is it too late to offer a suggestion in 
connection with the amendments oF this Act, 
—an Act which, by the way, has in my opinion 
been brought to some extent into undeserved 
disrepute? The present — of requiring 
the builder, to pay large fees to the district 
surveyor personally, has a tendency to produce 
a bad feeling, on the part of the builder, against 
the district surveyor, the consequence of which 
is an inclination to run counter to the district 
surveyor, and also to evade his supervision ; 
and which ends, in many cases, in litigation, to 
the prejudice of the Act which it is his duty to 
enforce. That a vigilant officer of inspection 
is required, to see the directions and restrictions 
of this important Act properly and uniformly 
observed, seems to require no better proof than 
is afforded by the number of eases of irregu- 
larity which, published documents inform us, 
have been prosecuted by the several district 





surveyors since the Act came into active opera- 
tion, after making every allowance for the 
obtuse character of some of its prescriptions. 
With a view to relieving the district surveyor, 
in some measure, from the objectionable duty 
of exacting fees from the builder, I would pro- 
pose that no fees a mH merely nominal fees) 
be payable by the builder to the district sur- 
veyor; but that, in lieu of this system, the fees 
due to district surveyors should be raised by 
some new rate, or by increasing some one or 
more of the present rates/; the district surveyor 
receiving, as at present, a fee on each individual 
work, from the parties authorized to disburse 
such moneys. It may here be urged as an ob- 
jection, that the party arranging the district 
surveyor’s account, would not be capable of 
judging of its fairness. To meet this, it would 
be necessary that such account should be audited 
at the office of the official referees; the 
periodical returns of the surveyor being kept 
for this purpose according to a form to be 
preseribed by law, making a heavy penalty the 
consequence of exacting any fee wrongfully, 
Another difficulty may possibly be anticipated 
here, via.: that the builder, not being any 
longer interested in the amount of fees, might 
be instrumental in unduly swelling the district 
surveyors account, My the service of a multi- 
plicity of notices. To obviate this apparent 
difficulty, it may here be necessary also to im- 
pose heavy penalties in case of connivance ; 
and, further, in every instance, still to make 
some nominal fee payable by the builder to the 
district surveyor, and this, too, at the time of 
serving the notice to begin. The inconye- 
nience of waiting the expiration of his notice 
(always a source of annoyance to the builder, 
but which should then be strictly insisted on), 
would also tend to lessen this difficulty, 
Again, with a view of ensuring a fair and 
equitable aadit of the periodical returns, @ 

or should be inted (to be 





general survey } 
paid by a fund to be raised in the districts 
















jointly), to make periodical visits ta,the several 
districts, to satisfy himself, especially as it re- 
gards extraordinary works—that is to say, any 
operations except the erection of new buildings 
—as to the propriety of the district surveyor’s 
demand; and to facilitate this examination, 
the district surveyor should be required to 
furnish to the official referees a duplicate of his 
receipt, for the preliminary fee, and of his cer- 
tifieate to the builder, vouching for the con- 
formableness of the works to the Act, on the 
completion of the works—a form which is not 
now adopted, but which would then be a great 
check on any irregular proceedings. 

It may be urged against this scheme, that 
the community at large are not sufficiently in- 
terested in this matter to allow of the adoption 
of the proposed tax ; but it should be remem- 
bered by objectors, that the more important 
and primary objects of the statute scem to be, 
the security and comfort of the public. 

I am, Sir, yours, as heretofore, 
London, May, 1846. Luvepyoc. 


NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

A J01NT chial cemetery for all the 
arishes in Cambridge, except St. Giles’s and 
t. Peter's, is about to be constructed. A 

new parish church is to be erected at Burslem. 
Ihe Bible Christians at Morchard Bishop 
laid the foundation stone of a new chapel on 
the 11th ult.——_The church spire at Chester- 
le-street, Durham, has been struck by light- 
ning, and much shattered. The first stone 
of St. Paul’s church, Hull, will be laid on the 
19th inst. Endeavours are being made to con- 
vert the ground, formerly the site of the Spring 
Ditch, into a promenade, and plant it with trees. 
——Mr. Barry, we are told, has been recently 
authorized by the Scarborough Cliff Bridge 
Committee to proceed with the erection of the 
sea-wall from the spa to the bridge.——The 
Grimsby dock works are in rapid progress. 
The Manchester baths and wash-houses, in 
Miller-street, are to be fitted up with a supply 
of eighteen baths, and twenty-six troughs for 
linen-washing; the Manchester and Salford 
water-works to supply the water. Mus- 
pratt’s great brick chimney at Liverpool, lately 
saved its proprietors the trouble and expense 
of taking it down, as was intended, by topplin 
to the ground within the small yard in whic 
it stood. It is thought that the chemical va- 
pours constantly passing through it had injured 
the materials or destroyed their cement. A 
new chimney stalk is to be erected on its site, 
but not one of equal dimensions with the for- 
mer, which was thirty feet diameter at the 
base.-—-Another new church is in progress 
in the Vale of Neath, parish of Lantwit. 
An engineer has been erg! td ncter the way 
for the improvements at Holyhead harbour. 
Public rooms for literary, scientific, and 
commercial purposes are about to be erected at 
Gloucester, including a museum, library, and 
theatre, A museum at Chelmsford is also 
talked of. The vicinity of Bedminster- 
bridge has been of late considerably improved 
by the heating and ventilating company. It is 
proposed to erect the cattle market on the site 
of the ruins which still disfigure that part of 
the town.—_—The people of Taunton seem to 
require to be reminded of their intention to 
establish public baths there. The first stone 
of the British school-room at Tiptree-heath 
was laid on Monday week.—_——The Wrexham 
new market is to be in the Tudor style, after a 
design by Mr. Thomas Penson, surveyor for 
the county of Denbigh ; it includes room for a 
corn exchange, &ce. The estimate is 5,000/.—— 
The water-works at Halsted are likely to be 
soon carried into execution on the plan of Mr. 
C. D. Hustler.-——The Wesleyan Methodist 
chapel at Tisbury wae opened on the 10th alt. 
The first stone of the Cantley schools was 
laid on the 26th ult.———-Mr. Lardner, cotton- 
spinner, Preston, has the credit of recently 
erecting a bath-room for his working people, 
inclading warm and vapour baths and shower 
bath, all fitted up in a comfortable style, with 
every requisite.——The select committee on 
the Edinburgh water-works have reported that 
the introduction of the bills both of the Edin- 
burgh and of the Leith water-company, should 
be suspended till a bill for the supply of water 
to Edinburgh and Leith, ander a public trust, 
be introdaced, and passed, if possible, during 
the present session. 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS, 

From returns obtained by the Railway 
Chronicle, of about 500 miles of railway now 
under construction, it appears that there are 
now employed on these 29,000 men, and 
3,000 horses ; and as this calculation compre- 
hends one-fourth part only of the lines now 
im progress, it is assumed that 120,000 men 
and 12,000 horses constitute the total number 
pay ows The > paid for these amount 
to 500,000/. per week, or 26,000,000. per an- 
num. Halfas much more is also farther ex- 
pended indirectly on labour connected with 
railways, as in preparing rails, chairs, stock, 
&c.; and on land and other materials as mach 
more. Moreover,{by the engineers’ returns, 
it appears that in order to complete the works 
in time, an additional supply of nearly 20,000 
men is required; or that the proper numbers 
that should be employed are 48,000 men and 
5,000 horses. But these additional men can- 
not be obtained, and any attempt to increase 
the supply will only enhance prices beyond all 
probability of profitable investment. The 
past week has been remarkable for the number 
of railway meetings held in compliance with 
the sessional orders; and in nearly every in- 
stance the resolution come to bas been to pro- 
ceed with the bills; but it is thought, notwith- 
standing, that by aid of the dissolution bill, 
there will he “a regular weeding process be- 
fore three months have passed away.” Sir 
R. Peel has stated in the Commons, that he is 
not prepared to advise that there should be 
any limitation fixed on the capital to be em- 
barked in railways. In respect to particu- 
lar lines, this week there is very little matter 
of general interest to record. Mr. Hind, 
of the Regent’s-park Observatory, has reported 
to Mr. Stephenson, the results of his experi- 
ments with mercury at Kensal-green, from 
which it appears, that at a distance of 644 feet, 
a down-train, twenty seconds in the tunnel, 
produced not the slightest vibration, and that 
the distance where the vibration becomes sen- 
sible, and beyond which the trains will have 
no perceptible effect in this locality, is 609 
feet. The amount of vibration at this distance 
being as 1, that at 60 feet is as 100.——A 

intsman on the Northampton and Peter- 

rough line has been very properly com- 
mitted to prison for two months with hard 
labour, for employing his time in the forma- 
tion of mouse-traps while he ought to have 
been turning points at Plisworth.—— The re- 
sult of the barby at Epsom was made known 
at Cambridge by the electric telegraph at half 
past four o’clock instead of eight p.m., at the 
earliest as heretofore. The telegraph on the 
Eastern Counties’ line has been for some time 
completed as far as Chesterford. 

















DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY. 


May 13th.—A paper “On Ornamental 
Floors” was read by Mr. Laugher. This 
subject was treated principally with a regard 
to modern appliances, and more particularly to 
the use of parquetry (or inlaid wood) in our 
principal apartments. 

Several observations, however, were made 
respecting the pavements and floors of an- 
tiquity, of which several familiar imitations 
were referred to, in the painted floor cloths of 
the present day. It was observed, that boarded 
floors (usually of oak) were considered a very 
distinctive appurtenance to the English man- 
sion in the 17th century, and that they re- 
ceived increased attention to ornamental effect 
in the early part of the 18th century, at which 
period the parquet floors had obtained con- 

j e favour and were constructed at great 
cost. Carpets of home manufacture then 
began to enter into competition with them, 
ade use of foreign deals (which from their 
shrinking, ren ca g more essential 
to comfort) tended to the disuse of this su 
rior kind of flooring. It was remarked, that 
at present, there was a revival in the feeling 
towards parquetry, and some explanations were 
given of several applications of tenia and ma- 
chinery (by Messrs. Steinitz and Uo.) for ae- 





celerating not only the production of the 
geometric forms of the component parts, but 
ulterior processes of framing and construc- 


tion, whereby considerable econom 
labour, and cost resulted. Severa 
tions passed upon the relative cost of parquetry, 


in time, 





a 


and it was said, that its price leid down mar- 

inally in dining-rooms, does not now exceed 
am times that of its imitation on painted 
cloths, and that for drawing-rooms, it is not 


more expensive than the richer kinds of 


carpet. 

The advantages arising from having an in- 
laid margio of hard polished woods, were enu- 
merated, and recommended to those who care 
to discriminate in such matters. 














HABERZETTEL’S PICTURE OF JOHN THE 
BAPTIST PREACHING. 

We briefly alluded to this fine work of art 
last week. le was produced in Rome by its 
author, after a residence in Italy of twenty-two 
years, and is the result of pn eareful study 
conjoined with skill, The scene is near the 
Jordan; the time, evening. St. John stands on 
an elevated piece of ground and speaks; around 
him are grouped infancy, youth, and age; the 
devoted, the converted, the sceptical. The 
expression of every head varies; each 
plays a necessary part in the picture, yet all 
point to, and are subservient to, the one im- 
pression. All are regarding the preacher, 
though with different feelings, with the ex- 
ception of a mother, in the foreground, who 
seeks to pacify her infant. The variety of 
character, expression, and condition, judi- 
ciously introduced, the careful painting and 
finish of the picture, setvithetandlag its great 
size, and the number of figures presented, and 
the elevated tone of the whole composition 
elaim for Mr. Haberzettel our warmest praise. 











OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
A meetine of the above Society was held 
on Wednesday evening, May 20th, the Rev. 
the President in the chair. The following new 
members were elected :— George Buckle, M.A., 
Oriel College; Charles Felix Verity, Lineoln 
ee and J. 8. Gilderdale, Oriel College. 
The Hon. Secretary read the report of the 
committee, announcing the completion of the 
“ Guide to the Churches in the neighbourhood 
of Oxford,” the last part of which, and the 
entire volume, are now ready for sale; and 
also the immediate prospect of the publication 
of Mr. Petit’s paper on parochial church archi- 
tecture, which was read before the society last 
term. The progress of the works at Dorchester 
was next alluded to. The great east window is 
the part to which the attention of the sub- 
committee is now mainly directed, for the re- 
storation of which Mr, J. P. Harrison has fur- 
nished a design, which will be executed as soon 
as the working drawings are finished. The 
subscription lately raised by the liberality of 
several members of Oriel College is to be ap- 
lied in the first instance to the restoration of 
the beautiful and dilapidated buttress at the 
south-west corner of the church, from which 
it is hoped that the repairs may be extended to 
the whole west-end of the aisle, including the 
re-building of the gable, and opening the west 
window. The roof of the sacrarium and the 
east window were suggested as proper objects 
for similar undertakings, on the part of indi- 
viduals or societies. The estimate ex of 
the former is }91/.; of the latter 150/. The Rev. 
J. L. Patterson, treasurer, read a letter from 
the very Rev. the Dean of Hereford, in which 
he expressed his willingness to accept the office 
of local se to the society, and gave some 
account of the finial from Bp. Aquablanea’s 
tomb in Hereford cathedral, of which he had 
presented a cast. This finial being the only 
one on the tomb which bore the erucifix, had 
probably, for that reason, been concealed, and 
was lately discovered in the cellar of a dwelling- 
house near the cathedral, Mr, G, W. Cox, 
of Trinity College, then read a paper “ on the 
Choice of Sites for Religious Buildings.” 
Mr. Freeman inquired, if any member present 
could account for the very frequent occurrence 
of a small church immediately contiguous to a 
large one. He instanced St. 's 
the A , Westminster; St. Nicholas’ 
St. s Abbey, Abingdon, and 
Mr. Brooke supposed, that in such 
smaller church was built for the use 
dependents on the abbey. 
a 
anus Weitineron Statrcs—In spite 
€ unanimous expression of public disappro- 
bation, the works appear to be proceeding with 
inside the archway, 


g 


A lecal paper, 

ceremony of laying the first stone, says coolly, 
“ We had almost forgotten i 

Mr. E. N. Stevens, of Tunbridge Wells, is 
the architect.” The gentleman who gives 
the luncheon, of course, and the Mr. Smiths 
and Mr. Jones who are present, are all duly 
mentioned on these occasions, but as to the 
architect, “the man who makes the drawing 
and just calls in now and then to see how the 
men are getting on,” it is usually quite by 
accident if he is mentioned at all. 


eee 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


May 26th, 1846, Six John Renpie, presi- 
dent in the chair. 

The paper read was “A memoir on the 
resistances to Railway Trains at different velo- 
cities,” by Wynham Harding. The paper 
commenced by describing several series of ex- 
periments which had been made by different per- 
sons, with a view to determining the resistance 
at various velocities; some new experiments 
made by the writer on broad gu and 
atmospheric lines being given in Great 
difference of opinion on the amount of resist- 
ance prevailed in 1837, when a committee of 
pa British Association nome the —? 
and reported upon it; notwithstanding it 
was found in 1845 that the estimates taken by 
some engineers, of the resistances per ton at 
high velocities, exceeded those acknowledged 
by other engineers by as much as 300 per cent, 

It appeared that the same low estimate of 
resistance was advanced by the advocates of 
the broad gauge, before the gauge commis- 
sioners. It became, therefore, a matter of 
great interest, both in a theoretical and prae 
tical point of view, to determine which of 
these two estimates (differing thue widely) 
was correct, and the inquiry was stated to have 
been facilitated by the application of two novel 
+and direct modes of measuring resistances, re- 
cently afforded to engineers by the Atmes- 
pherie Railway apparatus, and the icati 
of Morin’s dynamometer to determine the trae- 


tive force required in propelling railway trains, 
as used by Mr, Scott Raseell in hie i- 
ments. In arranging the vast number of re- 


sults afforded by experiments, the author pro- 
ceeded on the following principle: he col- 
lected together all the ogy experiments 
which exhibited uniform velocities maintained 
on a calm day, and on a line free from sharp 
curves; these results he caleulated and pro- 
jected in diagrams, and he shewed that be- 
tween these results wpe re: or the most 
satisfactory agreement consistency. 

He argued that the fact of the casened 


so many ex made by different 
sons, with Tigerent objects, a different ice 


during the last seven ; the re- 
fr ty than four 
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exhibited, which demonstrated the great increase 
of resistance with the velocity (it being with a 
light train four times as much at sixty miles an 
hour as at ten miles an hour), to the cal- 
culation of the power of the locomotive engines, 
to the aguaan yf sant F which began 
must be the atmospheric system 
beyond chat which had been calcalated upon 
as necessary, to the questions of and 
of gradient ; on all these points, the law which 
at present appeared to be established, had, he 
stated, the most direet and important bearing, 
and the doctrines and modes of calculation til! 
recently in use as regarded propulsion on rail- 
ways, would, he believed, require great modi- 
fication. The paper was illust by several 
tables and diagrams. 

A gas burner of a novel construction was 
exhibited. The principal feature was the iotro- 
daction of a stream of air to the centre of the 
flame, by means of a hollow button in the 
middie of the burner. The air passing up 
through the hollow stem of the button, was 
heated, and passed out by two series of five 
holes around the periphery, and impinging with 
more force with the flame of the ges curved it | 
outwards in the shape of a tulip, while the 
oxygen of the air mingling with the carburetted 
hydrogen gas, produced a very perfect combus- 
tion. It was stated, that in comparing the 
consumption of these burners with that of the 
concentric ring burner, and trying the power 
of the two lights with the photometer, the new 
barner gave a better light with a saving of ra- 
ther better than one-third of the gus consumed. 








It was, we believe, called the universal burner, 
and was introduced by Mr. McNeil, 








DR. CARUS ON THE “ CASTLES” OF THE 
ENGLISH. 

This intelligent foreigner, in treating of 
England and “the remarkable and highly in- 
ventive race of men” who dwell within its 
sea-girt limits, very naturally sssociates the 
seperation of our domiciles with the reservation 
of our manners, and he might, perhaps, have 
added, with tLe insulation of our soil. 

“ Up to the present moment,” says he, 
‘‘the Englishmanstill perseveres instriving after 
a certain individuality and personal independ- 
ence, a certain separation of himself from 
others, which constitutes the foundation of his 
freedom. This, too, was completely an ancient 
German tendency, which led our remote an- 
cestors to prefer the rudest and most inconve- 
nient, but isolated homesteads, to the more 
convenient and refined method of life in ag- 
gregation ; it is this that gives the Englishman 
that proud feeling of personal independence, 
which is stereotyped in the phrase, ‘ Every 
man’s house is his castle.’ This is a feeling 
which cannot be entertained, and an expression 
which cannot be used, in Germany or France ; 
in which countries ten or fifteen families often 
live together in the same large house. The 
expression, however, receives a true value 
when, by the mere closing of the house-door, 
the family is able, to a certain extent, to cut 
itself off from all communication with the 
outward world, even inthe midst of great cities. 
In English towns or villages, therefore, one 
always meets either with small detached houses, 
merely suited to one family, or apparently 
large buildings extending to the length of half 
a street, sometimes adorned like palaces on the 
exterior, but separated by partition walls inter- 
nally, and thus divided into a great number of 
small, high houses, for the most part three 
windows broad, within which, and on the 
various storys, the rooms are divided accord- 
ing to the wants or convenience of the family: 
in short, therefore, it may be properly said that 
the English divide their edifices perpendica- 
larly into houses, whilst we Germans divide 
them horizontally into floors. In Engiand, 
every man is master of his hall, stairs, and 
chambers; whilst we are obliged to use the 
two first in common with others, and are 
scareely able to secure ourselves the privacy of 
our own chamber, if we are not fortunate 
enough to be able to obtain a secure and con- 
venient house for ourselves alone.” 


Ea 


DesrrucrTion or aw Ancient Cuape..— 
The pi little chapel opposite the toll- 


bar at Kingland, is now being unroofed, pre- 
to its dovticetiea; "oy Geoeaneitte of 





the governors of Bartholomew's Hospital. 


THE BUILDER. 














Hew Books. 


A Treatise on Reilway Surveying and Level- 
ing. By Joun Quesren, Surveyor. Lon- 
don ; Relfe and Fletcher, 1846. 

“ The increasing number of railroad under- 

takings,” says Mr. Quested, in his preface, 

“ having given rise to an unprecedented de- 

mand for practical surveyors, has caused many 

young persons to embrace that profession, who 
were balancing within their own minds to what 
pursuit to turn their attention. 

Many who wish to do so, may not have the 
means within their power of gaining instruc- 
tion from practical men; and almost all the 
works on surveying which give a theoretical 
knowledge of this art to the extent required 
by railway surveyors, are elaborate, and so 
mixed up with other subjects, that the pupil, 
on arte 3 . 
quantity of matter he must wade through, in 
order to acquire that instruction he wishes.” 

His object has been to clear the road a little, 
by avoiding extraneous matter, and confiniag 
himself to practical work ; and in this he has 


| certainly succecded to a considerable extent, 


His littie book will be foand of great service, 
by all who wish to acquire an insight to the 
art and mystery of surveying, and have not a 
long time to acquire it in. His closing piece 
of advice to railway surveyors may be usefully 
repeated : — 

* Let me earnestly advise his laying down 
every night ull the lines he has surveyed in 
the day; let no fatigue, no disinclination, and 


| no invitation suffer a departare from this 


principle. The advantage of following it is 
obvious; for, as the surveyor daily proceeds 
along the line, he necessarily becomes more 
and more distant from his first work, and if 
the plotting be neglected for some days, and 
it should happen that an error had been made 
at the onset, much trouble, great loss of time, 
and galling mortification must ensue, before 
the error can be rectified; miles must perhaps 
be retraced; and even on the arrival at the 
place where the mischief had occurred, all 
visible signs of stations, &c. &c. wight have 
disappeared. Besides, the handsome remu- 
neration generally given to railroad surveyors, 
should act us a stimulus for conscientious ex- 
ertion, in the performance of a duty at once 
onerous and important. On their correctness 
depends in a great measure the fate of the bill 
in committee, and in ite ultimately receiving 
the sanction of the Legislature. Inaccuracies 
detected by an opposing party tend to the re- 
jection of the line; and in its overthrow are 
destroyed the hopes, both commercial and 
pecuniary, of the projectors.” 





The Elements of Architecture. 
J. W. Me Gautry. 
London, Orr and Co, 


Tuis will be found avery useful introduc- 
tion to classie architecture, in a condensed and 
cheap form. The technical terms are defined 
clearly at the foot of each page, and render it 
a glossary as well as a connected treatise. 
‘You are to observe,” says our author with 
justice, “that technical language and rules, 
if you would make them really useful, must 
be not only distinctly understood, but also 
learned and remembered as familiarly as the 
alphabet, and employed constantly, and with 
scrupulous exactness ; otherwise technical lan- 
guage will prove an incumbrance instead of 
an advantage, just as a suit of clothing would 
be, if instead of putting them on and wearing 
ne you were to carry them about in your 

an ’ 


By the Rev. 
Dublin, Mc Glashan ; 








Portrait or Ma. Wetsy Pucin.—Many 
of our readers remember Mr. Herbert's por- 
trait of this distinguished architect, in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition, last year, and will 
be glad to hear that the able artist has himself 
engraved it for distribution. It is published 
by Messrs. Heringand Remington, nt- 
street, ia whose establishment will be found a 
good collection of modern foreign works on 
architectural ornament. 

Sr. Atxmunn’s New Cavacu, Derey. 
—The top stone of this spire was raised on 
Wednesday last. spire, with vane, is 
a feet high, being 28 feet higher than All 

aints, 


the book, is startled at the vast | 








Correspondence, 


KENTISH RAG-STONE. 

Sin,—In Tue Buitper of May 23rd, I 

eben, you introduce some extracts from 
fr. Whiebcord’s work on “ Kentish Rag ;” 
I would to observe, that by the list of 
prices quoted therefrom, the public are likely 
to be led into error, as the price of the material 
is in a great measure regulated by the supply 
and demand; in fact, I can speak from ex- 
perience, as I know that last year the price 
was much increased, by freights being higher, 
owing to the great demand for es, and 
consequent rise in freight; and with regard to 
dressed stone, such as headers, &c., should 
there be many required, they would imme- 
diately rise in price, as there are not many 
quarries whence they can be procured in any 
quantity, and even those could not provide more 
than their usual quantity, without sustaining 
loss in their portion of the stone made use of 
for other purposes; therefore there is every 
reason to suppose that there would be an ad- 
vance in price should that be the case. 

From your extract from Mr. W.’s work the 
inference would be, that the price would apply 
to the stone which he terms the best, viz. the 
“ Boughton stone;” now that is not the case, 
as the shortest distance it could be brought 
to be shipped, would be nearly four miles; 
consequently the land carriage would prevent 
its being delivered in London at the prices 
named; it must therefore only apply to those 
qvarries contiguous to the river, and from 
which very good stone can be procured. 

My reason for troubling you is, that I 
thought parties who were likely to use this 
stone would, probably, in making estimates, 
take those prices as a guide, which they might 
afterwards find erroneous. 

I have often felt surprised, that Kentish rag 
has not been more generally used in its rough 
state, as any quantity of it could be procured, 
at a very low price in comparison to brick; in 
fact, about one-third, labour included; and 
for foundations, garden walls, areas, &c., it 
is most admirably adapted; and there can be 
no question of its strength and durability. I 
can only account for it by the public not ring 
sufficiently acquainted with it; but when that 
is the case, I have no doubt it will be used 
most extensively, 

If you think the foregoing remarks worthy 
of your insertion, I shall feel obliged, and re- 
main, Sir, yours respectfully, 

June |, 1846. A Supscriper, 





THE WORKS IN ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Sirn,—In an article in the Buitper of to- 
day, under the head of “ Ely Cathedral,” an 
apprehension is expressed that “certain arches 
in the western tower are being cut away, and 
that their removal may, very probably, endan- 
ger the fabric.”” Should you not receive dur- 
ing the coming week, any official or authorized 
communication from parties able to inform you 
more conclusively as to the facts, I will just 
mention what occurred while I was at the ca- 
thedral, as a passing visitor, about a month 
since. Perceiving that workmen were en- 
gaged in the first story of the tower, I was, 
upon inquiry, informed by the verger, that 
some modern plaster arches (mock groining in 
fact) not half a century old, were being re- 
moved, to throw open the interior of the tower 
to view from the floor of the church. I was 
not long in doubt as to the general accuracy of 
the statement; for while there, much of the 
lath and plaster was knocked down, and enve- 
loped the entire west end of the cathedral in 
clouds of dust. 

Having entered with a thoroughly wet coat, 
from a heavy shower of rain, I felt no induce- 
ment to verify the report made to me, by a 
minute investigation, which, under my shen 
circumstances, — have 0g re pee with 
very disparaging effects upon k cloth, so I 
oa a hasty, though a reluctant, retreat; 
from these data, however, I am really induced 
to hope, for the credit of the conservators of 
this splendid temple, that the ainants’ 
lament in the present instance, if it do not 
end in smoke, will end in this dust, and 
nothing more. With oon sae Mr. Edi- 
tor, notwithstanding, for right good con- 
servative principles you evince for our time- 
hallowed structures, allow me to subseribe 
myself your friend and well-wisher, 

London, May 30, 1846. Mininvs, 
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THE BUILDER. 








PADDINGTON POOR HOUSE. 


Sin,—The Guardians of the Poor of Pad- 
dington parish having advertised for tenders 
for a new workhouse, to be built at Padding- 
ton, I, with several others, tendered, when we 
were informed that neither tender woald be 
accepted, as they all came to too much money, 
Since that, we have all been written to by the 
surveyor, saying, that the drawings were al- 
tered, and asking us to tender again. We have 
done so, and the following is the result: — 


£ 


and Davis ....... cane gigas 
William Higgs .............. 8,259 

hice ie t.ah dip b4me. o a rrae F 
Higgs and Son .......06-e+e5 7,869 
CI akc os cekwds vi wee Se 7,761 
EAS ads oe dk pans Sakae ne. ee 
NS ci andl oe REE Ook de + 08 7,471 
EEL: be oadtine canis <cndene 7,390 


Pe pe rE epee Eee pe 
Mr. Homan’s tender was accepted. Now, 
what I complain of is, that as each builder 
was written to, the surveyor must have thought 
them men of sufficient respectability to finish 
the job, or he most certainly would not have 
written to them; then why was not the job 
given to the lowest, especially as each was 
prepared with securities? And I am sure no 
one can complain of the tenders ; I think them 
very fair, to what we sometimes see. But 
there is no doubt it was done (as kissing goes) 
by favour; if so, I think you will hold with 
me, that the builders who are lower than the 
accepted one ought to be remunerated for their 
trouble.—I am, Sir, &c. 

A Competitor ror tHe Pappincron 
3rd June, 1846, Poornovse. 


*,* We agree with our correspondent in 
thinking, that if a builder be invited to tender, 
it is an assurance that he is considered a proper 

rson to execute the works ; and, if no stipu- 
ation to the contrary, that his tender if lowest 
will be accepted. 





* 
Miscellanea. 

A Tunner unperR Greenwicn Park. — 
It has been determined by the directors of the 
South Eastern Railway Company, to pull down 
the Greenwich terminus, the Railway Tavern, 
(known as the Prince of Orange), together 
with several shops and newly-erected dwelling- 
houses adjoining, and to erect a splendid ter- 
minus on Croom’s-hill in its stead, alongside 
one of the emaller entrances into the park. 
The new tunnel will commence at the Creek- 
bridge, which separates Greenwich from 
Deptford, and continue under the town of 
Greenwich, the lower part of the park next 
Greenwich Naval School, Maize hill, onward 
by the back of the union workhouse in the 
Woolwich-road. Here the tunnel is to end, 
and the line continue forward to Woolwich, 
Dartford, Gravesend, &c. From the estimates 
made by the surveyors, the directors consider 
that they shall be able to complete the works 
to Gravesend, and open it for public traffic, in 
the course of the next twelve months. The 
tunnelling is intended to obviate the vibration 
complained of as likely to arise, and which the 
astronomer royal considered would affect the 
scientific studies of the Royal Observatory.— 
Cbserver. 

Extraorpinarny Escare at SHerrietp, 
—On Monday last, a long leider was placed 
from Church-street to the top of the Sheffield 
and Rotheram banking company’s premises, 
the roof of which was undergoing some 7 
A gentleman who had business at the bank, 
incautiously fastened his horse’s bridle to the 
lower part of the ladder while he went into 
the bank. Directly afterwards, the man who 
had been on the roof of the house got upon the 
ladder to descend into the street. The instant 
the horse saw the man’s figure above him, he 
made a bolt, and pulled the ladder into the 
street. On feeling the Jadder slipping from 
under him, the bricklayer caught hold of the 
parapet and succeeded in gaining the roof 
again, or his death must have been inevitable. 
The ladder was broken in two, near the top, 
but fortunately fell upon nobody who was 
passing. 

Six thousand pounds have been devoted by 
the Legislature of Jamaica to the building of 
eburches; 300/. has also been set apart for 
erecting schools. 


TENDERS. 


For erecting a house in Lombard-street, corner of Birchin- 
lane, for Messrs. Overend, Gurney and Co. Mr. Henry 
Baker, architect. 


Mansfield .........4 £16,906 
Bridger and Ashby.. 19,481 
Griasell ....... eves 088 
Piper and Son ...... 10,390 
Grimedell .......... 9,800 


Lee and Son ........ 9,800 

Wm. Cubitt and Co. 9,670 

The quantities were taken ovt by Mr. Meredith and Mr. 
Nicholls, and the tender of Messrs. Cubitt was accepted. 





NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 
We are compelled, he interference of the 81 Office, to omit 
f the names of Page a to whom tenders, dc. won be addressed. 

For the convenience of our readers, however, they are entered in « 

book, and may be seen on application at the office of * The Bailder,” 

2, York-street, Covent Garden. ] 

For the several works required for the pet cary and 
rebuilding of St. Ann’s Chapel, Bishop Auckland ; and also 
fot barn “ nee market aes — ai 

‘or the supply of Radf: gas, also with lamps, laavp- 
irons, pillars, and other apparatus for fixing the same. 
Pn the erection of a chapel in Edward-street, Parade, 

irm . 

For execution of the whole of the works of the Cum- 
nock extension of the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and 
Ayr Railway, in three contracts. 

For the works of the alterations and improvements of the 
Dalkeith Railway, aad its junction with the North British 
(extension of time). 

For the erection of additional works te the Union Work- 
house at Midleton (Ireland). 

For the rebuilding of the church of Ballymony, county of 


For the erection of works at Downpatrick, including 
the building of a retort- , the supplying and fitting up 
of the — tank, retorts, ovens, purifiers, hydraulic 
mains, &e, 

For the erection of the Ashbourne workhouse (further ex- 
— ha time). Fe 

‘or the supply of curb-stone, » paving, and penant- 
ing, the best. Hanham stone, or F’ ha or Welsh, or other 
stone of equal quality, and for the setting or laying the same 
in the footpaths of certain streets, &c., of Bristol, for three 
years, from 29th Septe:mber. 

For the execution of the earth-work for a drain or culvert 
through Canon’s Marsh, Bristol. 

For the separate branches of work connected with the 
erection of the proposed congregational schools at Salisbury- 
street and William Henry-street, Li t. 

For the restoration and pewing of Blaby Church. 

For the erection of a new roof to St. Margaret’s Church, 
Wereham, Norfolk. 

For the execution of Contract No. 2 on the Lynn and Ely 
Railway line, commencing at the termination of No, | in 
the parish of Denver, Norfolk, and terminating at the junc- 
tion with the Eastern Counties line, near Ey, a length of 
about 124 miles, comprising the usual works of excavation, 
embankment, bridges, culverts, stations, &c. 

For certain alterations and additions to the infirmary of 
the Windsor Union Workhouse. 

For repairing and externally painting the churches of Ard- 
more, Dungarvon, Kilrosanty, and M , in the county 
of Waterford, Ireland: and for painting the exterior of the 
churches of Affane, Killea, Kinsalbeg, St. Olave, St. Patrick, 
Ri h, KR e, and Templemichael in the same 





uarter. 
’ For swords and scabbards for the East India Company. 

For the erection of a Presbyterian Church in Wolverhamp- 
ton-street, Birmingham. 

For the supply of flints and Kentish tone for the Green- 
wich and Woolwich turnpike lower , for one year, from 
July 1 and further, until determined by three months’ notice 
on either side. 

For the rebuilding of Sandbach Church steeple, &c. 

For the erection of a new baru and straw-house at Water- 
diteh Farm, in the parish of Christchurch. 

For a supply of from 4000 to 5000 cubic yards of broken 
Guernsey granite, or other hard stone, for the ir of the 
roads of Regent-street, Whitehall, &e.; and of from 2,000 
to 2,500 yards of same material for the repair of the Albany- 
road and other roads in the Regent’s Park. 

For a supply of regimental buttons for the East India 
Company. 

For the erection of an infirmary and receiving wards at the 
Rye Union Workhouse. 

For the erection of two chapels at the Tower Hamlets’ 
Cemetery. 

For a supply of 1,000 tons of new blue Guernsey granite, 
broken to a 24ineu gauge ring, to be delivered at the water 
side, Chelsea, for the Iniprovement Commissioners. 

For the erection of a Corn Exchange and Market at Ely. 

For the Iron furnishings of the Gas Works at Dollar, N.B. 

For the construction of a Timber Landing Staith, at the 
Ferry-boat dock at Hull, and other works connected there- 
with, and for removing the old break-water Jetty there. 

For the erection of two Chapels in the Cemetery of Co- 
ventry. 

For any required quantity of hard core, pit ballast, broken 
flints, &e., for three years from 20th June, for the Commis- 
sioners for paving, lighting, and improving the hamlet of 
Kentish-town and its vicimity ; the quantities required not to 
be less in one year than 2,506 yards of hard core, 1,500 yards 
of pit ballast, and 500 yar:'s of broken flints. 

or lying to the same Commissioners, laying down 
and bedding in proper morter for three years, from 20th 
June, any required quantity of Aberdeen kerb 12 inches by 
8 inches ; of York paving 24 inches thick; and of dressed 
and undressed granite crossings; the quantities not to be 


less in any one year than 2,000 running feet of kerb ; 14,000 
feet (super) of paving ; and 100 yards of crossings. 
oo 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &e. 
BY AUCTION, 


At Southampton: the erections of the Infant School, also 
of a stable, gig-house, and shed. 
At Sawley, county of Derby: nine lots of fine eut oak, ash, 
and elm—7,500 feet in all. 

At Bristol: 3,000 to tena lng So first rate rosewood and 
Spanish mahogany veneers, Spanish curls. 

At Bristol: a quantity of prime well-seasoned mahogany, 
edd sedis benshe nad yplachn end a Souteye of Mastesiend 


Spanish mahogany, &c. 
At Ashwelthorpe, near Norwich: 40 oak and 90 ash trees 
dimensions 


as s 
At Newton, Blossomville, Bucks: 1,000 feet oak, 46 ash 
and elm trees, a quantity of hard wood, &e. 
SS iecanne ges Ma ice ten a am 
At ’ : i r 
12 to 18 girth ; 1,000 fect § beard; 1,000 feet, $ inch 





by 2, scantling ; a lot of slabs, top wood, hurdles, &c, 
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“D. J. 3 ~Wewill : 
“B. P. W."—Next week. 


“EK. P.*’—Kennett, York-street, Covent-garden. 

Receired.—* W. B.”’ (Oundle), “C. F.,.” “G. W. B.,”" 
eens Res 2 Family Herald,’ part 37. (Biggs, 
Strand). ‘“‘ Musical Herald,’ i. (Bigg). rf 
ace a he 
tecture continued ). C. Knight. ” 
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TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS, 
Considerable saving will be effected in 
the of f ERY at 
F. a. W SON'S Wholesale Werebause’ Wet 35, 
Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square, near 6 Brewery 
Best Patent Cut 
sd. 0s 4d, 6d. 10d. 
5d. 74. 8d. is. 6d, 9s. per 1000, 
Bars Ghost Out. Fiasp Rae 105. gas Sate 
Best Town Glue 40s. per cwt. Seotch 528. per cwt. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
4s, 3d. 5s. Gr. 6d. 7s, 6d. 105, 128. per gross. 
Elliptic Stoves, 3d, per inch. Registers, Sd. iach. 

















Bars and Bright 

3 ft., 3%. 3s. 8 ft. Gin., 34. 19s, 6d. +f, 
ists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse ; if 
by letter prepaid, inclosing postage stamp. 

TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


R HENLY & Co, WHOLESALE 
@ IRONMONGERS, and MANUFACTURERS of 
&e., 196, Biackfriars- 





Kitchen-Ranges, with back Boiler 


and — 
af.  3ft.3in, 3ft.6in, ft. gin. 4ft. 
3 ? 44, 4i. We, 


ron Oven 
3 ft. 3 ft. sin. 


$f. Gin. sft. gin, ft, 
al St EEE 
Do. Elliptie do., ‘Sok, eh ah, « 














HE Advertiser (an Engineering Surveyor 


of Extensive Practice), is now devoting his time to 


of persons for oe. 
undertaking to make them SELF EV com. 
PETENT to Survey, Level, Determine 
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RTLAND CEMENT does not 
in 





RO CEMENT, &c, 
REMOVAL. 
THOMAS JOHN CROGGON 


Begs to inform the Trade that he has removed 

8, LAWRENCE POUNTNEY-HILL and 
THREE CRANES WHARF, 6, Upper Thames-street. 
Orders addressed to either place for ROMAN CEMENT of 
genuine will be executed with promptitude and the 
strictest to quality and economy. 





KEENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT. 


J. B, WHITE & SONS, 
Milbank-street, Westminster, 





MARTIN’S FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT, 


AUTION.— Messrs. STEVENS and 
to caution their friends and the 
nding this invaluable Cement 
to be of the same ription. 
sompditiion sod geamehaters bem fe-y 
imilar in manufacture from every 
other, and, being a neutral compound, is not only free from 
i agency wpon any substance with which it may 

come in contact, but comely resists the action of the 
stron acids. They feel it a duty to direct attention to 
the following properties, which it exclusively possesses :— 

i, Tt rapidly quires the hard of stone. : 

2. Unlike other internal cements, its hardness is uniform 
throughout its entire thickness. 

3. Its surface (which may be made equal to that of the 
finest marble) NEVER THROWS OUT ANY SALT, and 
will receive paint in four days, without peeling, when put 


upon dry work. 

It is peculiarly adapted as an internal stucco for walls, 
skirtings, architraves, mouldings, and enrichments of all 
kinds, to.all of which purposes it has been extensively ap- 
plied by Mr. Thomas Cubitt on the penis pr same &e. 

For the above purposes, it possesses great advantages over 
wood, being more economical and durable, resisting fire, 
damp, and vermin. 

For the floors of hall and fire-proof warehouses, its light- 





To be had of the Futentoes, Plaster of Paris and Cement 
anuiacturers, 1 LANE. 
Agent for Liverpool and Manchester, Mr, R. PART, 28, 
Canning-place, Liverpool, 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS, MER. 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN 


GENERAL, 
OHNS and CO.S PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT —The following are the positive sdvantages 


possessed by this Invention over every hitherto 
Produced :— it will effectually resist Damp. It will never 
nor turn green, » Ttwill 
never crack, blister, nor of. It will form a te 
Stone casing to any Building covered with it. It so closely 
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JOHNS STO 


and 
STUCCO PAINT, 
Walle of 


co”’S PATENT 
intended 
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THE BUILDER. 


PINE ARTS. 
Bp I 
is FMS, acti 


7 Oninie TRANSPARENT 
PLANES for ive Drawing; BENJAMIN 
wrest, Perspecti ing 

“This Instrument will enable Artists and others to make 
any Drawing, whether from Nature or Models, in perfectly 
true so that a likeness or 
taken in a few minutes absolutely perfect. 


then fa catty petted by her 
wink eeult te tnn atts bi 
without the 


— ord on hm 
and 26s. ‘appl for Agents to BENJAMIN 
‘ames’s- Clerkenwell.—Sold by BA 








’ . y R- 
RITT and Co., 173, Fleet-street, London; GRIFFIN and 
Co., Glasgow, and by all Fancy Stationers, &c. 
MUIR’S PLANING 
PATENT MACHINERY. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO, 


‘uMeEe of any Size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &c. Sawn on the most 
M 


from 
the docks and earted home free of . 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, 
Gillingham-street, Pimlleo. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 








HE GENERAL WOOD CUTTING 

COMPANY, TIMBER and DEAL SAWING and 
PLANING MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, near Water. 
leo-bridge.—SAWING in all its branches with the 
greatest precision and despatch. PLANING by the most 
Zoqesved Machinary, sedating he femme 44 el width 
and thickness, and grooving or matching with undeviatin 
mow The i economises time, money, an 
material, 


IR WILLIAM BURNETT’S PATENT 
for the Preservation of Timber, Canvas, Cordage, Cot- 
ton, Woollen, &c., from Decay. 
TESTIMONIALS, 
From Tuomas Garanam, Esq., M.A.,F.R.S., L. and E., 
Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. 
“‘ After making several experiments on wood prepared b 
the solution of ide of sine for the oT camara 
tion, and given the subject my best consi i I have 





"The wood tippiae 00 be fully end deaply: penstented 

w to an iy y 

the metallic salt ; T hove found © in the centre of a large 
paving block. 


repared 
dé, The salt, although very soluble, does not leave the wood 
easily when exposed to the weather, of buried in —— damp 
varth. It does not come to the surface of the wood by efflor- 
escence, like the crystallizable salts. I have no doubt, indeed, 
that the greater part of the salts will remain in the wood for 
ts, when employed for railway sleepers or such purposes, 
is may be of material consequence when the wood is ex- 
posed to the attacks of insects, such as the white ant in India, 
- “eiigcamapaty es repelled by the poisonous metallic 


t. 
** After being long macerated in cold water, or even boiled 
in water, thin chips of the prepared wood retain a sensible 
tity of the oxide of sinc; which I confirmed by Mr. 
is’s test, and observing that the wood can be permanently 
dyed from bein with a i . 
“T have no bt, observations made during 
several years, of the valuable preservative qualities of the 
solation of chloride of sinc, as applied in Sir, W. Burnctt’s 


my te gga te ngs reese wip omer wad 
wood, destroy the ubility, prevent the tendency 
of the azotised principles it contains, by 


to decomposition of the 
entering into chemical combination with . 
(Siices “ THOMAS GRAHAM,” 

* University » 25th October, 1845. 

From Professors Brann and Coorrn. 

** London, 4th November, 1845. 

*Stn,—We have this day again examined the i 

of canvas and wood ing to the specification 

of your patent, and which, in the month of April, 1844, we 

oxy in a damp cellar, where they have remained up to 
jis date. 


capes aunsioe anak 

canvas amply protected from all fun vegetation 
and rottenness, while a correspon sample of the same 
piece, which had not been pre y immersion in the 
solution of chloride of sinc, is entirely decayed, being 
mouldy, rotten, and in p timber. 
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PREPARED FLOORING SOARDS. 
A ‘tomar ON SALE, a LARGE AS- 
SORTMENT of DRY PRE 
TCHED BO 


fee PLANES, SCANTLINGS, 
aw. ¢ 
Pm Me LEAVE’S Timber Yard, Smith-strect, 





PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 
LWAYS ON SALE at A. ROSLING’S, 
43 peat aber igg tay etre pane. + amg 
id he ot, H. Castle’ , Ship-yard, Millbank, 
perk Be ay large stock *y ecb conta Poor Boards 
A. R., in calling the attention of builders and consumers 
favours and approbation. 
DRUCE’S No. 2, WHARF, late Paradise- Chelsea. 
O THE TRADE.—Parties fous of 
delivering Timber Deals, Stone, Bricks, or any other 
goods, in the districts of Chelsea, on, ey 
Si Shhis Toy antisite th socugnuridne 
aad Glaw-duth.Bi.B. Depot bor Gnas Pantiion a 





wharf, 
desi 





a 





LASTERING LIME, that may be used 
without 
: Earl- 


immediately tisk of blistering, manufactured 
ory for ond: deld: 0h the eau pri¢e, at 
F RREST’S WHA pipest, Blackfriars. Sheds 
for the slacking and mixing of . Accommodation for 
leading nd labting brick, snail ballast, &c, 





AIN WATER PIPES, Heads, Shoes, 
WwW shelling Daev. Sisk end Stable Traps cad Geetinge 
Mis Bricks, Coal Plates hes Gas and Water from 
14 in, to 12 in, in di i 


with Bends, ° 
and Lamp Columns ; also Hot-water Pi , with all the usual 
connections. 








aor Stock of the above at JONES’S 
Iron Bridge , and No, 6, Bankside, Southwark, 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND THE PUBLIC 
IN GENERAL, 
C DEBAUFER and SON beg to eall the 
@ attention of architects, builders, &e., to their 
ral assortment of Gas Lamps, Pendants, Hydraulic 
Pendants, Gas Brackets, and every article con 
oe , at their Manufactory and their Rooms, 
10 and 11, lane, Ludgate-street,—A liberal discount 
allowed to architects and builders. 
GRAINING AND WRITING FOR THE TRADE. 
ESSRS. WOOD AND COMPANY, 
Grainers and Writers to the Trade only, by contract, 
measure, or otherwise. 
Offices, 11, St. Benet-place, Gracechurch-street, City, and 
62, Waterloo Bridge-road. All letters post paid. 
N.B. Workmen sent to any part of the Kingdon, 





ALLIS’S PATENT LIQUID WOOD 
KNOTTING,. — This newly-discovered Liquid 
Composit a Som yt . hes the 

i in’ ne te the possesses the im- 

rtant qualification of effectually stopping Knots in Wood, 
tonto aden them eating through and dis- 

e . 

Many substances have been used and much time spent in 
endeavouring to find a cure for a bad Knot, but hitherto 
without suctess. Messrs. Wailis therefore feel much plea- 
aS ene 0 is PEE ee en ee Oe Ney 

‘or. 

In the application, skill is not required; it is put on to 
the work with a brush like common paint, can be used in all 
climates and situations, and does not require heat. 

Sold wholesale and retail, by Messrs. G. and T. Wallis, 
Varnish, Japan, and Colour Manufacturers, No. 64, Long 
Acre. Price 20s. per gallon. 





WILSONS PATENT 
VENTILATING 
SPIRAL CHIMNEY POT, 


For the cure of smoky chi (manu- 
factured by J. PORTER), isthe ONLY 
w 


Au 


article for the assists the 
draft of the c se ae pro- 
ing power. were 
seg 4 the chimneys of 
Palace, and Windsor Cas- 
OS is Hot only the best 
ie ‘e' 
sad than elinadadl ante temmmiadae tee 


purpose named, but stands unrivalled in 
nm tT SF te capplted with the 
ma: 

outle any of the re- 








IRON BRIDGES, PIERS, &e. 

*,* For the Numerical Explanation of Drepce’s Prrrci- 
PLe, see the “ Mechanics’ Magazine,’’ No. 1172. 
HIS system removes from the Arch to the 
gece ong soe horizontal force of Op whee " 

hich makes way as powerful as i 4 
sed the arch, with half the material, more than double i 
power. ‘The pressure on the gr of the arch 
is ci 











